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MUST get rid of it,” said the 
man.in the corner of the 
carriage, abruptly breaking 
the silence. 

Mr. Hinchcliff looked up, hearing im- 
perfectly. He had been lost in the rapt 
contemplation of the college cap tied by a 
string to his portmanteau handles—the 
outward and visible sign of his newly- 
gained pedagogic position—in the rapt 
appreciation of the college cap and the 
pleasant anticipations it excited. For 





Mr. Hinchcliff had just matriculated at 
London University, and was going to be 
junior assistant at the Holmwood Gram- 


mar School—a very enviable position. 
He stared across the carriage at his fellow- 
traveller. 

“Why not give it away?” said this 
person. “Give it away! Why not?” 

He was a tall dark sunburnt man with 
a pale face. His arins were folded tightly 
and his feet were on the seat in front of 
him. He was pulling at a lank black 
moustache. He stared hard at his toes. 

“Why not ?” he said. 

Mr. Hinchcliff coughed. 

The stranger lifted his eyes—they were 
curious dark grey eyes —and stared 
blankly at Mr. Hinchcliff for the best 
part of a minute perhaps. His expres- 
sion grew to interest. 

“Yes,” he said slowly. 
And end it.” 

“T don’t quite follow you, I’m afraid,” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff with another cough. 

“You don’t quite follow me?” said the 
stranger quite mechanically, his singular 
eyes wandering from Mr. Hinchcliff to 
the bag with its ostentatiously displayed 


“Why not? 


cap, and back to Mr. Hinchcliffs downy 
face. 

**You’re so abrupt, you know,” apolo- 
gised Mr. Hinchcliff. 

“Why shouldn't I?” said the stranger, 
following his thoughts. “You are a 
student ?” he said addressing Mr. Hinch- 
cliff. 

“TI am—by Correspondence—of the 
London University,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff with irrepressible pride and feeling 
nervously at his tie. 

“In pursuit of knowledge,” said the 
stranger, and suddenly took his feet off 
the seat, put his fist on his knees, and 
stared at Mr. Hinchcliff as tnough he 
had never seen a student before. ‘ Yes,” 
he said, and flung out an index finger. 
Then he rose, took a bag from the hat- 
rack, and unlocked it. Quite silently he 
drew out something round and wrapped 
in a quantity of silver-paper, and unfolded 
this carefully. He held it out towards 
Mr. Hinchcliff—a small, very smooth, 
golden-yellow fruit. 

Mr. Hinchcliff's eyes and mouth-were 
open. He did not offer to take this 
object—if he was intended to take it. 

“That,” said this fantastic stranger, 
speaking very slowly, “is the Apple of 
the Tree of Knowledge. Look at. it— 
small and bright and wonderful—Know- 
ledge—and I am going to give it to 
you.” 

Mr. Hinchcliff's mind worked painfully 
for a minute and then the sufficient ex- 
planation, “Mad!” flashed across his 
brain, and illuminated the whole situation. 
One humoured madmen. He put his 
head a little on one side. 
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“The Apple of the Tree of Know- 
ledge, eigh!” said Mr. Hinchcliff, re- 
garding it with a finely assumed air of 
interest, and then looking at the inter- 
locutor. “But don’t you want to eat it 
yourself? And besides—how did you 
come by it?” 

“Tt never fades. I have had it now 
three months. And it is ever bright and 
smooth and ripe and desirable, as you 
see it.” He laid his hand on his knee 
and regarded the fruit musingly. Then 
he began to wrap it again in the papers as 
though he had abandoned his intention of 
giving it away. 

“But how did you come by it?” said 
Mr. Hinchcliff, who had his argumentative 
side. “And how do you know that it és 
the Fruit of the Tree?” 

“T bought this fruit,” said the stranger, 
“three months ago—for a drink of water 
and a crust of bread. The man who 
gave it to me—because I kept the life 
in him—was an Armenian. Armenia ! 
that wonderful country, the first of 
all countries, where the ark of the 
Flood remains to this day, buried in 
the glaciers of Mount Ararat. This 
man, I say, fleeing with others from 
the Kurds who had come upon them, 
went up into desolate places among 
the mountains — places beyond the 
common knowledge of men. And flee- 
ing from imminent pursuit they came to 
a slope high among the mountain peaks, 
green with a grass like knife-blades, that 
cut and slashed most pitilessly at anyone 
who went into it. The Kurds were close 
behind and there was nothing for it but 
to plunge in, and the worst of it was that the 
paths they made through it at the price 
of their blood served for the Kurds to 
follow. Every one of the fugitives was 
killed save this Armenian and another. 
He heard the screams and cries of his 
friends, and the swish of the grass about 
those who were pursuing them—it was 
tall grass rising overhead. And then a 
shouting and answers, and when presently 
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he paused, everything was still. He 
pushed out again, not understanding, cut 
and bleeding, until he came out on a 
steep slope of rocks below a precipice, 
and then he saw the grass was all on fire, 
and the smoke of it rose like a veil be- 
tween him and his enemies.” 

The stranger paused. “ Yes?” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff. “Yes?” 

“There he was, all torn and bloody from 
the knife-blades of the grass, the rocks 
blazing under the afternoon sun—the sky 
molten brass—and the smoke of the 
fire driving towards him. He dared not 
stay there. Death he did not mind, but 
torture! Far away beyond the smoke he 
heard shouts and cries. Women scream- 
ing. So he went clambering up a gorge 
in the rocks—everywhere were bushes 
with dry branches that stuck out like 
thorns among the leaves — until he 
clambered over the brow of a ridge that 
hid him. And then he met his com- 
panion, a shepherd who had also escaped. 
And counting cold and famine and thiist 
as nothing against the Kurds, they went 
on into the heights and among the snow 
and ice. They wandered three whole 
days. 

“The third day came the vision. I 
suppose hungry men often do see visions, 
but then there is this fruit.” He lifted 
the wrapped globe in his hand. “And I 
have heard it, too, from other moun- 
taineers who have known something of 
the legend. It was in the evening time, 
when the stars were increasing, that they 
came down a slope of polished rock into 
a huge dark valley all set about with 
strange, contorted trees on which hung 
little globes like glow-worm spheres; 
Strange round yellow lights. 

“And in these trees suddenly this 
valley was lit, far away, many miles 
away, far down it, with a golden flame 
marching slowly athwart it, that made 
the stunted trees against it black as 
night, and turned the slopes all about 
them and their figures to the likeness 
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of fiery gold. And at the vision they, 
knowing the legends of the mountains, 
instantly knew that it was Eden they 
saw, or the sentinel of Eden, and they 
fell upon their faces like men struck 
dead. 

“When they dared to look again the 
valley was dark for a space, and then the 
light came again—returning, a burning 
amber. , 

“At that the shepherd sprang to his 
feet, and with a shout began to run down 
towards the light, but the other man was 
too fearful to follow him. He stood 
stunned, amazed, and terrified, watching 
his companion recede towards the march- 
ing glare. And hardly had the shepherd 
set out when there came a noise like 
thunder, the beating of invisible wings 
hurrying up the valley, and a great and 
terrible fear; and at that the man who 
gave me the fruit turned—if he might still 
And hurrying headlong up the 


escape. 


slope again, with that tumult sweeping 


after him, he stumbled against one of 
these stunted bushes, and a ripe fruit 
came off it into his hand. This fruit. 
Forthwith, the wings and the thunder 
roared all about him. He fell and fainted, 
and when he came to his senses he was 
back among the blackened ruins of his 
own village, and I and the others were 
attending to the wounded. A vision? 
But the golden fruit of the tree was still 
clutched in his hand. There were others 
there who knew the legend, knew what 
that strange fruit might be.” He paused. 
* And this is it,” he said. 

It was a most extraordinary story to be 
told in a third-class carriage on a Sussex 
railway. It was as if the real was a mere 
veil to the fantastic, and here was the 
fantastic poking through. ‘‘Isit?” was 
all Mr. Hinchcliff could say. 

“The legend,” said the stranger, “ tells 
that those thickets of dwarfed trees grow- 
ing about the garden sprung from the 
apple that Adam carried in his hand when 
he and Eve were driven forth. He felt 
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something in his hand, saw the half-eaten 
apple and flung it petulantly aside. And 
there they grow, in that desolate valley, 
girdled round with the everlasting snows, 
and there the fiery swords keep ward 
against the Judgment Day.” 

“But I thought these things were ”— 
Mr. Hirichcliff paused —“‘fables—parables 
rather. Do you mean to tell me that 
there in Armenia " 

The stranger answered the unfinished 
question with the fruit in his open hand. 

“But you don’t know,” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff, “that that zs the fruit of the 
Tree of Knowledge. The man may have 
had—a sort of mirage, say. Sup 
pose—— ” 

“ Look at it,” said the stranger. 

It was certainly a strange-looking globe, 
not really an apple, Mr. Hinchcliff saw, 
and a curious glowing golden colour, 
almost as though light itself was wrought 
into its substance. As he looked at it he 
began to see more vividly the desolate 
valley among the mountains, the guarding 
swords of fire, the strange antiquities of 
the story he had just heard. He rubbed 
a knuckle into his eye. ‘“ But ” said 
he. 

“Tt has kept like that, smooth and full, 
three months. Longer than that it is 
now by some days. No drying, no 
withering, no decay.” 

‘And you yourself,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff, “really believe that 5 

“Is the Forbidden Fruit.” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness 
of the man’s manner and his perfect sanity. 
“The Fruit of Knowledge,” he said. 

“ Suppose it was?” said Mr. Hinchcliff, 
after a pause, still staring at it. “ But 
after all,” said Mr. Hinchcliff, “it’s 
not my kind of knowledge—not the 
sort of knowledge. I mean, Adam and 
Eve have eaten it already.” 

“We inherit their sins—not their Know- 
ledge,” said the stranger. “That would 
make it all clear and bright again. We 
should see into everything, through every- 





“THE APPLE THAT ADAM CARRIED IN HIS HAND WHEN HE AND EVE WERE DRIVEN FORTH.” 
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thing, into the deepest meaning of every- 
thing “; 

‘*Why don’t you eat it then?” said Mr. 
Hinchcliff with an inspiration. 

“T took it intending to eat it,” said the 
stranger. ‘“‘ Man has fallen. Merely to 
eat again could scarcely ——” 

“ Knowledge is power,” said Mr. Hinch- 
cliff. 

“But is it happiness?” I am older 
than you—more than twice as old. Time 
after time I have held this in my hand, 
and my heart has failed me. At the 
thought of all that one might know, 
that terrible lucidity Suppose sud- 
denly all the world became pitilessly 
clear?” 

“That, I think, would be a great advan- 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, “on the 


tage,” 
whole.” 

‘Suppose you saw into the hearts and 
minds of everyone about you, into their 
most secret recesses—people you loved, 
whose love you valued ?” 


“You'd soon find out the humbugs,” 
said Mr. Hinchcliff, greatly struck by the 
idea. 

* And worse—to know yourself, bare 
of your most intimate illusions. To see 
yourself in your place. All that your 
lusts and weaknesses prevented your 
doing. No merciful perspective.” 

“ That might be an excellent thing too. 
Know thyself, you know.” 

“ You are young,” said the stranger. 

“Tf you don’t care to eat it, and it 
bothers you, why don’t you throw it 
away?” 

“There again, perhaps, you will not 
understand me. . To me, how could 
one throw away a thing like that, glowing, 
wonderful ? Once one has it, one is bound. 
But, on the other hand, to give it away ! 
To give it away to someone who thirsted 
after knowledge, who found no terror in 
the thought of that clear perception——” 

“Of course,” said Mr. Hinchcliff 
thoughtfully, “it might be some sort 
of poisonous fruit.” 
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And then his eye caught something 
motionless, the end of a white board black- 
lettered outside the carriage window. 
*__mwoop,” he saw. He started convul- 
sively. “Gracious!” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 
“ Holmwood!”—and the practical pre- 
sent blotted out the mystic realisations 
that had been stealing upon him. 

In another moment he was opening 
the carriage door, portmanteau in hand. 
The guard was already fluttering his 
green flag. Mr. Hinchcliff jumped out. 
“ Here!” said a voice behind him, and 
he saw the dark eyes of the stranger shin- 
ing and the golden fruit, bright and bare, 
held out of the open carriage door. He 
took it instinctively, the train was already 
moving. 

“ No !” shouted the stranger, and made 
a snatch at it as if to take it back. 

“Stand away,” cried a country porter, 
thrusting forward to close the door. The 
stranger shouted something Mr. Hinch- 
cliff did not catch, head and arm thrust 
excitedly out of the window, and then the 
shadow of the bridge fell on him, and in 
a trice he was hidden. Mr. Hinchcliff 
stood astonished, staring at the end of 
the last waggon receding round the bend, 
and with the wonderfal fruit in his hand. 
For the fraction of a- minute his mind was 
confused, and then-he became aware that 
two or three people on the platform were 
regarding him with interest, Was he not 
the new Grammar School master making 
his debit? It occurred to him that, so 
far as they could tell, the fruit might very 
well be the aive refreshment of an 
orange. He flushed at the thought, and 
thrust the fruit into his side pocket, where 
it bulged undesirably. But there was no 
help for it, so he went towards them, 
awkwardly concealing his sense of awk- 
wardness, to ask the way to the Grammar 
School, and the means of getting his 
portmanteau and the two tin boxes which 
lay up the platform thither. Of all the 
odd and fantastic yarns to tell a fellow! 

His luggage could be taken on a truck 
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for sixpence, he found, and he could pre- 
cede it on foot. He fancied an ironical 
note in the voices. He was painfully 
aware of his contour. Fires that went to 
and fro! 

The curious earnestness of the man in 
the train, and the glamour of the story he 
told had for a time diverted the current 
of Mr. Hinchcliffs thoughts. It drove 


“HANG ! 


lixe a mist before his immediate concerns. 
But the pre-occupation of his new position 
and the impression he was to produce 
upon Holmwood generally, and the school 
people in particular, returned upon him 
with reinvigorating power before he left 
the station and cleared his mental at- 
mosphere. Bu: it is extraordinary what 
an inconvenient thing the addition of a 
soft and rather brightly golden fruit, not 


three inches in diameter, may prove to a 


sensitive youth on his best appearance. 
In the pocket of his black jacket it bulged 
dreadfully, spoilt the lines altogether. He 
passed a little old lady in black and he 
felt her eye drop upon the excrescence at 
once. He was wearing one glove‘ and 


carrying the other, together with his 
stick, so that to bear the fruit openly was 


” SAID MR. HINCHCLIFF. 


impossible. In one place, where the 
road into the town seemed suitably 
secluded, he took his encumbrance out 
of his pocket and tried it in his hat. It 
was just too large, the hat wobbled ludi- 
crously, and just as he was taking it out 
again a butcher’s boy came driving round 
the corner. 

*Confound it!” said Mr. Hinchcliff. 

He would have eaten the thing and 
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attained omniscience there and then, but 
it would seem so silly to go into the town 
sucking a juicy fruit—and it certainly felt 
juicy. If one of the boys should come 
by it might do him a serious injury with 
his discipline so to be seen. And the 
juice might make his face sticky and get 
upon his cuffs—or it might be an acid 
juice as potent as lemon, and take all 
the colour out of his clothes. 

Then round a bend in the Jane came 
two pleasant sunlit girlish figures. They 
were walking slowly towards the town 
and chattering—at any moment they 
might look round and see a hot-faced 
young man behind them carrying a kind 
of phosphorescent yellow tomato! They 
would be sure to laugh. 

“ Hang!” said Mr. Hinchcliff, and 
with a swift jerk sent the encumbrance 
flying over the stone wall of an orchard 
that there abutted on the road. As it 
vanished he felt a faint twinge of loss 
that lasted scarcely a moment. He ad- 


justed the stick and glove in his hand 
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and walked on erect and self-conscious 
to pass the girls. 


But in the darkness of the night Mr. 
Hinchcliff had a dream, and saw the 
valley and the flaming swords, and the 
contorted trees, and knew that it really 
was the Apple of the Tree of Knowledge 
that he had thrown regardlessly away. 
And he awoke very unhappy. 

In the morning his regret had passed, 
but afterwards it returned and troubled 
him ; never, however, when he was 
happy or busily occupied. . At last one 
moonlight night about eleven, when all 
Holmwood was quiet, his regrets re- 
turned with redoubled force, and there- 
with an impulse to adventure. He 
slipped out of the house and over the 
playground wall, went through the silent 
town to Station Lane, and climbed into 
the orchard where he had thrown the 
fruit. But nothing was to be found of it 
there among the dewy grass and the faint 
intangible globes of dandelion down. 
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SYMPATHY. *« Don’t you always pity a girl who is frightened in the dark ?” 
By Robert Sauder. ‘‘ Naturally, I canaot help feeling for her.” 
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her ownroom. Herservants were osten- 
tatiously carrying baggage from the palace 
of Hortense to a vessel which was to sail 
the same evening; it duly departed at 
nightfall, and no one doubted that Louis 
Napoleon had left Italy in the little 
craft. 

It happened that the general command- 
ing the Austrian vanguard which had 
entered Ancona, was the officer who had 
escorted Hortense and her sons from Paris 
to the frontier in 1815. When, after 
eight days of anxiety and danger, Prince 
Louis was pronounced in a condition to 
travel, Hortense apprized the Austrian 
commander of her approaching departure. 
The General courteously furnished her 
with a pass through the Austrian lines ; 
and she informed him that she would 
leave Ancona early on the morning of 
Easter Sunday. One of her servants 
feigned sudden illness, and Prince Louis 
dressed himself inthe livery of the lacquey ; 
the Marquis Zappi, who had laid con- 
cealed in the house of a friend, joined the 


cortege in the livery of another domestic. 
Before daylight Hortense, and her son 
disguised as a footman, descended the 
great staircase, at the foot of which the 
guard permitted her to pass without 


interference. Louis Napoleon stood in 
livery on the footboard of his mother’s 
carriage, and Zappi on that of the second 
vehicle. At the gate of the town the 
passports were duly examined without 
occasioning any suspicion. By-and-bye 
Hortense halted to pray in the church 
of Loretto, andthen continued the journey. 
At Tolentino a wretched Italian who 
recognised the Prince notwithstanding 
his disguise, pointed him out to’ the 
commander of the Austrian detachment 
stationed there ; the officer replied that 
the lady’s passports were in perfect order, 
and that he was not there to arrest 
people. 

Hortense made no pause until she had 
passed the last Austrian outpost. Worn 
with fatigue and anxiety, she pushed on, 
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nevertheless, through Foligno and Perugia, 
whose inhabitants ‘awaited with appre- 
hension the approach of the Austrian 
masses. On nearing the Tuscan frontier, 
her anxieties and apprehensions were 
increased ; for all over Tuscany Louis and 
his brother had been familiar figures. The 
frontier w.:s passed in the dead of night. 
The commissioner of police was absent, 
and had left orders that nobody should 
pass the barrier until his return. UIkti- 
mately Hortense’s courier found the 
commissioner, who wiséd the passport 
on the courier’s assurance that Prince 
Louis was not of the party. At Camoscia 
the travellers were to leave the high road 
and go by short stages to Sienna. But 
no relays of horses were procurable at 
Camoscia. Hortense waited in her 
carriage in the street, for the inn was full. 
Prince Louis, the future Emperor of the 
French, in the dress of a flunkey, slept on 
a stone bench out in the open, until at 
length horses were procured. 

After driving through the charming 
valley of Chiana during the whole day, 
the travellers reached a quiet little town 
where they ventured to take a night’s rest. 

“Without that night’s sleep,” wrote 
lJortense, “I should have died.” On 
this little-frequented road the travellers 
were in comparative safety. But the 
incognito could not be long maintained. 
Queen Hortense had to go through 
Sienna, where she was well known, since 
she had been in the habit of passing 
through the place every year on her way 
to Rome. She now took the bold course 
of passing through the city openly in full 
day ; but this would have been imprudent 
for Prince Louis. While the Queen’s pass- 
ports were being examined at the gate, 
Louis jumped from behind the carriage, 
and, dodging through the bye-lanes, made 
quickly towards the street leading to the 
Florence gate. Owing to the number 
of travelling English swarming in the 
town, a stay in Sienna was impossible ; 
so the party repaired to a road side inn 
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outside the town, the Prince having been 
taken up after a search for him on the 
way. 

Early on the following morning the 
travelling party was safe in Pisa. By 
this time Prince Louis and Zappi had 
changed their clothes, and, as Fritz, Queen 
Hortense’s old domestic, expressed him- 
self, ‘‘the servants had ceased to be 
masters.” _ From this time Queen Hor- 


tense was an English lady travelling with 


time could breathe frecly. Perhaps no 
spot in Italy is more lovely. ‘‘ It unites,” 
so wrote St. John, “the magnificence of 
Switzerland, with the softness of the 
south—delicious valleys, marble moun- 
tains, lofty spreading trees, glimpses of 
the distant sea, and a sky of deep azure 
tinged towards the horizon with the soft 
glow of evening.” The thoughts of the 
mother, like those of her son, were with 
the dead. Here Hortense persuaded 
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her two sons, although Prince Louis was 
the only member of the party who could 
speak English, and he only, then, with 
a marked French accent. Their incog- 
nito went for very little. At Lucca the 
lindlord of the inn recognised the courier 
of the travellers, and the jeweller of the 
Court of Florence did not need to look 
at them twice. It was in the valley of 
Sevarezza, near Pietra Santa, where the 
elder son of Hortense had formerly lived 
with his wife, that Hortense for the first 


herself that it would be delightful to pass 
what remained to her of life, plunged in 
soft melancholy, and communing quietly 
with her own ideas. The mother and 
son proceeded until they came within 
sight of the foundations of the house 
which the young Napoleon had begun to 
build for himself. The grass was now 
springing up among the stones, while he 
lay at rest in the church of Forli. 

The party hurried through a depen- 
dency of the Duchy of Modena, where 
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there was reason to fear the vigilant 
police of the Duke. Finally, Genoa was 
reached, where the British Consul affixed 
his visé to their passports without any 
difficulty. At length, after having been 
recognised times out of number, but 
never betrayed, the fugitives found them- 
selves one more on French soil. They 
had entered territory from setting foot on 


(pf. 307.) 


which they had been proscribed; but 
after sixteen years of exile, they were in 
their native land once again, and they 
slept happily that night at Cannes. 

The members of the Bonaparte family 
were by law exiled from France, and for- 


bidden to return on pain of death. But 
Hortense and her son had little appre- 
hension that in their case the law would be 
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sternly enforced, although they took the pre- 
caution of travelling under names different 
from theirown. When Hortense had been 
sent into exile in 1815, she had carried 
with her letters from Louis Philippe’s 
mother, and his aunt, the Duchess of 
3ourbon, in which they had thanked 
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her warmly for having obtained pensions 
for them, and for permission to remain in 
France —letters which are still extant. 
Louis Philippe had commissioned the 
Grand Duchess of Baden to inform Queen 
Hortense that she might always rely on his 


good offices. The resolution of Hortense 
and her son was to travel direct to Paris, 
to make known to him their presence, 
and to place themselves in his hands, 


IDLER. 


Hortense, in her memoirs, recounts with 
what happiness she noted that, as they 
journeyed forward towards Paris, her son 
threw off the weight of melancholy which 
had oppressed him since the death of his 
brother. ‘‘ When we stopped anywhere,” 
she wrote, “he would go for a walk in the 


(A. 303.) 


streets, enter the cafés, gossip with the 
people whom he met, and then return and 
relate to me all that he had seen and 
heard. In some places, finding that he 
had come recently from Italy, he was 
asked about the death of young Napoleon, 
the questioners little imagining to whom 
they were addressing themselves. But it 
was when we passed through a garrison 
town that he hastened to examine the 
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soldiers and their equipments with the 
greatest minuteness. . . . My son, 
electrified by the atmosphere of the 
country he Joved so much, had only one 
desire—to remain in it, to serve in it asa 
simple soldier.” This was the object of 
the following letter which Louis Napoleon 
addressed to the King, from which some 
passages were excised by the advice of 
M. Casimir Périer: (f. 298.) 


***S1rE,—I venture to address myself to your 
Majesty, as the representative of the Great 
Nation, to ask you a favour which is the sole 
object of my ambition. I pray you, Sire, to open 
the gates of France to me, and to allow me to 
serve as a simple soldier. I could console myself 
for absence from my country when, in an unfortu- 
nate land, liberty called me under her standards ; 
but now that courage has been compelled to yield 
to numbers, I have found myself obliged to fly 
from Italy. Nearly all the states of Europe are 
closed against me. France is the only one where 
it would not be reproached to me as a crime that 
I had embraced the sacred cause of a people’s 
independence ; but a cruel law banishes me. 
Separated from my family, inconsolable for the 
loss of my brother, who died at Romagna after 
having given so many proofs of his love of liberty, 
life would be insupportable to me if I did not con- 
tinue to hopethat your Majesty will permit me to 
return as simple citizen to the French ranks— 
happy if one day I may die fighting for my country. 
France and your Majesty might rely on my oaths, 
and on my gratitude.’ ” 


M. Périer expressed his approval of 
this appeal, which he undertook to present 
to the King; but, so far as is known, no 


notice was taken of it. Louis Philippe 
desired in the French army no ambitious 
and ardent young scions of the house of 
Bonaparte. He was wise in his genera- 
tion. 

M. Guizot (f. 299) thus describes in his 
memoirs the arrival in Paris,in April, 1831, 
of Queen Hortense and her son: “On 
her arrival, Queen Hortense addressed 
herself to Count d’Houdetot, the King’s 
aide-de camp, begging him to inform the 
King of her position. The King received 
her secretly at the Palais Royal; whither the 
Queen and Madame Adelaide came also to 
seeher, The Queen and Queen Hortense 


were seated on the bed, the King and 
Madame Adelaide upon the only two 
chairs. The King and Queen showed the 
kindest interest in the condition of Queen 
Hortense. She wished to be permitted 
to return to France, or at any rate to go 
to the waters of Vichy. 

‘*¢ Vichy, yes,’ said the King, ‘for your 
health ; it will be considered quite natural. 
And then you can prolong your stay, or 
you can return.’ 

‘She desired also to press some pecu- 
niary claims on the Government. The 
King promised all the help in his power ; 
but referred M. Casimir Périer toher, whom 
she did not receive without misgivings. 
‘I know, sir,’ she said, as the Minister 
entered her room in the Hotel de Hol- 
lande, ‘that I have violated a law; you 
have the right to arrest me.’ 

** Legally, yes; justly, no,’ answered 
the Minister, and presently he departed, 
having offered Hortense any help she 
required, which she refused.” 

Queeui Hortense contradicts in many 
particulars the account of M. Guizot. 
Her version was that Louis Philippe, when 
informed of the arrival in Paris of Hortense, 
was exceedingly incensed, and sent M. 
d’Houdetot to intimate his refusal to see 
her. That emissary told her that the 
King had said that “he deplored the 
audacity of the Duchess of St. Leu in 
returning to France, and that he could 
not consent to an interview with her.” 
But later his Majesty sanctioned a visit to 
Hortense on the part of M. Casimir 
Périer, the President of the Council, the 
result of which was that the King con- 
sented to see her in the Palais Royal. The 
ladies of Louis Philippe’s family were 
present at the interview. Nothing could 
exceed their politeness and ‘their insin- 
cerity. His Majesty received Queen 
Hortense with all the graciousness and 
courtesy which were the distinguishing 
characteristics of the “ citizen-king.” 
After a short prelude he began to speak 
of the subject which he knew lay nearest 

x 
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to the heart of Hortense, the abrogation 
of the sentence of exile. “I know,” said 
he, “all the bitterness of exile, and it is 
not my fault that yours is not yet ended. 
But,” he added, “the day is at hand 
when there shall be no more exiles! I 
shall have none during my reign.” Hor- 
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divulged it to none of his Ministers 
except M. Casimir Périer. He added 
that if circumstances permitted, he should 
be happy to fulfil the aspiration of 
Prince Louis. “I wish you to under- 
stand,” said Louis Philippe to Hortense, 
“that in every respect I shall consider it 


MADAME ADELAIDE 


tense informed his Majesty that her son 
had accompanied her to Paris; and that 
he desired to beg of the King that his 
Majesty would allow him to enter the 
French army. It seemed that the King 
had suspected the coming of the Prince ; 
and he was very desirous that the pre- 
sence in Paris of the mother and son 
should be kept quite secret—he had 


a pleasure to serve you. I am aware that 
you havea claim for considerable sums, 
and that the State has hitherto neglected 
to do you justice. Write down every- 
thing which France owes you, and send 
the account to me. I know something 
about this sort of business, and I will be 
your chargé d'affaires.” 

Hortense believed in the King’s honesty 














THE INAUGURATION OF THE VENDOME COLUMN, 


(From an engraving.) 


and friendship, and was greatly touched by 
his affability. Queen Marie Amélie(Z. 300) 
as well as Madame Adelaide (f. 302), 


showed her great sympathy. But it was 
significant that the latter asked Hortense 
how long she meant to remain in Paris, and 
that, when Hortense replied that she would 
probably prolong her stay for three days, 
Madame Adelaide exclaimed, in obvious 
alarm, “So long? Three whole days? 
Are you aware that there are a great many 
English families here who have seen your 
son in Italy, and may recognise him ?” 
When Hortense returned to her hotel 
from her visit to the Palais Royal, she 
found, so she tells, her unfortunate son in 
bed suffering from a recrudescence of the 
fever from which he had suffered in Italy. 
The physician called in declared that he 
had besides a dangerous inflammation of 
the throat. This is the account of Hor- 
tense. It must, however, be stated that 
another version is extant for which M. 


Thirria, the author of Wapoleon LI/. avant 
Empire, is responsible. His story is that 
on the morning after Hortense’s visit to 
the Palais Royal, M. Casimir Périer said 
to Louis Philippe at the Cabinet Council, 
“ Did not the Duchess of St. Leu pre- 
sent to you the excuse on behalf of her 
son that he was confined to his room 
by illness? Well, believe me, his plea of 
indisposition was feigned. At the time 
your Majesty was receiving the mother, 
the son was in conference with the chief 
leaders of the Republican Party, and was 
devising with them the means whereby 
your throne might be _ overthrown.” 
Thirria adds that there could be no ques- 
tion as to the Prince’s relations with the 
Republicans, and that they existed more 
or less actively until December, 1848. 
This anecdote must be taken for what 
it may be worth. Louis Philippe and his 
Minister could afford to disregard the 
efforts of the “ Republican Party” to sub- 
2 
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vert the thrdne. The Bonapartists were 
not more formidable. In the Revolution 
of 1830, scarcely any voices were heard 
uttering the name of the great Emperor in 
a city which had so long echoed to that 
sound. Ladvocat and Dumvulin, two 
men without influence, military reputa- 
tion, or celebrity of any -kind, conceived 
for a moment the idea of proclaiming the 
Empire: both were jeered at as vision- 
aries. Old General Gourgaud, who had 
returned from St. Helena, alone made a 
feeble effort to stir the dulling pulses of 
his brother-veterans ; and he went so far, 
before he flickered out, as to protest 
against the nomination of the Duke of 
Orleans. But in effect, at this time, there 
existed no Bonapartist Party. The nomi- 
nal head of the house of Napoleon was 
the Duke of Reichstadt, an Austrian 
prince living in Vienna under surveillance. 


THE IDLER. 


Joseph’s protest from America was at 
once futile and belated. Most of the 
members of the Bonapartist family were 
living in Italy possessed for the most part 
by local ambitions, in aid of which they 
had a sufficiency of means. The Chamber 
of Deputies gave the Crown of France to 
Louis Philippe in virtue of the fact that 
he was the only possible compromise of a 
dangerous position; the only safeguard, 
in the words of Thiers, “against a re- 
public and its inevitable tempests.” As 
for Prince Louis Napoleon, he was a mere 
negligible quantity now and for five years 
later; a grown man, he _ nevertheless 
dangled on his mother’s apron-strings. 

Sick or shamming, Prince Louis re- 
mained in bed in the Hotel de Hollande ; 
and his mother never left him except to 
receive M. Périer’s daily visit to enquire, 
in the King’s name, as to the Prince’s 


THE SETTING UP OF THE COLUMN. 
(from a fine print by Zizx.) 
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health. The Minister and Queen Hortense 
became very friendly. “As regards you 
personally, a ready consent,” said Périer, 
“would be given to your return to France ; 
but your son’s name would be an obstacle 
in his case. If later he should aspire to 
enter the French army, he would have to 
relinquish his name.” Louis overheard 
the remark, and broke out into a passion. 
“What!” he exclaimed, “sacrifice my 


TALLEYRAND 


name? Who dares to make to me sucha 
proposition ? Let us return into obscurity. 
You were right, mother—the hour of the 
Napoleons has passed—or has not yet 
arrived !” 

For the time Louis Philippe needed to 
feel no concern regarding the young man 
whose letter, if he had received it, he had 
not deigned to answer. It was really by 
a fagon de parler that Louis Napoleon 
could call himself a Frenchman. He was 
now in his twenty-third year, and since 


the age of seven, he had seen scarcely 
anything of his native land. He needed 
no incognito ; his old nurse of the Rue 
Cérutti would not have recognised him. 
There was in Paris a varied wealth of in- 
tense interest for this curiously belated 
quasi-Frenchman ; but he had the mis- 
fortune to be debarred from making any 
pilgrimages or any explorations. Hortense 
and her son had been eleven days in Paris, 


(p. 307.) 


and Louis was reported to be still in a 
very serious condition. On the afternoon 
of the 4th, M. d’Houdetot, the aide de- 
camp of the King, came in great haste to 
insist that the departure from Paris of 
Hortense and her son could no longer be 
postponed. This imperative urgency was 
occasioned by the circumstance that the 
following day (May 5th) was the anni- 
versary of the death of Napoleon the 
Great. The celebration was an annual 
remembrance of the name which France 
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THE DUCHESSE DE BERRY. 


will never allow to fall into oblivion ; but 
in 1831 the occasion was honoured with 
exceptional warmth, because the Premier 
had carried in the Chamber the proposal 
to reinstate the statue of Napoleon on the 
Vendéme column, and the work was al- 
ready in progress. Already great excite- 
ment prevailed throughout the capital ; 
and it was with feelings of apprehension 
that Louis Philippe’s Government, not 
yet a year old, regarded a celebration 
so charged with momentous memcries. 
From the earliest dawn throughout the 
long day, dense crowds gathered around 
the Vendéme column, loading the eagles 
and the railings surrounding it wjth gar- 


lands and crowns of flowers. Hertense 
had been watching the interesting spectacle 
from the window of her apartment looking 
into the Place, and possibly she was recog- 
nised. What occurred was in effect, that a 
hasty knock was heard at her door, and 
that M. d’Houdetot, pale and confused, 
entered the room. ‘ Madame!” he said, 
hurriedly, “ you must depart at once. I 
am ordered to tell you that not another 
hour will be allowed unless the doctor is 
prepared to state that Prince Louis’ life 
will be absolutely endangered by a journey 
so sudden.” Ultimately the travellers 
started for England on the early morning 
of the 6th. 
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A few days later they arrived in London, 
where the unfortunate Louis was promptly 
attacked by jaundice. The best people 
called on the exiles, who thoroughly en- 
joyed themselves in the free atmosphere 
of England, dined at Holland House 
and other notable mansions, and paid a 
lengthened visit to Woburn Abbey. Tal- 
leyrand(p. 305), then the French Ambassa- 
dor to England, lost notime inenquiring the 
object of the visit of Queen Hortense and 
herson. The reply was that they were on 
their way to Switzerland by way of Belgium, 
an answer which threw the diplomatic 
world into a temporary commotion, since 
that little monarchy had been very 
recently constituted. Prince Leopold, 
indeed, had not yet been elected to its 
throne; and the voice of rumour had 
it, that Prince Louis intended to try 
his fortune in that direction. Leopold, 
an old friend of Hortense, rallying Prince 
Louis as to the canard, said jocosely, 


“You'll not pocket my little kingdom as 
you go home, I hope.” On the surface the 
stay in England of Louis and his mother 
had no political character or significance. 
Apparently mother and son were wholly 
absorbed in the courtesies and pleasures 
of society. They visited, they dined at 
great houses, they to all appearance had 
no concealments and no concerns; but 
in reality they lived in an atmosphere 
of plot, intrigue, and jealousy. The 
Duchess of Rerry, who was then living at 
Bath; had at once hurried to London to 
watch Hortense. This bold and enter- 
prising lady was already engaged in 
preparation for an expedition to France, 
in the forlorn hope of fomenting an in- 
surrection having for its object a revolu- 
tion which should restore the Legitimist 
dynasty and place on the throne of France 
her son, the Count of Chambord, a boy 
of eleven. She suspected, and probably 
with reason, a counterplot on the part 





. 
AN INTERVIEW BETWEEN THE DUCHESSE DE BERRY AND LOUIS XVIII, IN THE BOIS DE BOULOGNE, 
(From the painting by H. Lecomte at Versailles.) 





JOSEPH BONAPARTE IN HIS CORONATION ROBES, 128, 


(Engraved by C. S. Pradier in 1813, after Gerard.) 


of Hortense having a similar character 
and object. 

Joseph Bonaparte had quitted his retire- 
ment at Bordenstown on the errand .of 
ascertaining whether it would be worth 
while to take a hand in a plot against 
Louis Philippe. But the discovery was 


made that the Bonapartists of character 
and devotedness were at this period not 
strong in France; and the idea was sug- 
gested that an advantage might be gained 
by a coalition with the Republicans. A 
well-known politician writes: “ Lafitte and 
Lafayette were war over, and several other 
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Republicans of distinction repaired to 
London in the hopes of being able to 
ripen that notable scheme of fusion. 
Several generals of Louis Philippe’s army 
displayed considerable eagerness to trans- 
fer their allegiance ; but not being able to 
invent any reasonable pretext for visiting 
the British capital, they went, instead, 
clandestinely to Ostend, where Prince 
Louis Napoleon met them. What was to 
have formed the basis of the new revolution 
was never divulged. In all likelihood it 
would have been Republican in name, but 
certainly Bonapartist in reality. About the 
mode of carrying it out Louis Napoleon 
and Joseph differed essentially, the former 
being desirous of pushing things at once 
to extremities, while the latter, with the 
characteristic timidity of age, sought all 
manner of pretexts for procrastination. 
Meanwhile, the actual conductors of the 
journal La Tribune, having discovered 
the design of the conspirators, denounced 
it with great severity. They went back over 
the bloody history of the Revolution ; they 
enumerated the victims of Napoleon I.’s 
perfidy and despotism, and they earnestly 
and vigorously cautioned the French 
nation against being deluded a second time 
by any member of the Bonaparte family, 
against which theyinveighed as a tyrannical 
cabal utterly irreconcileable with liberty. 
This outspoken philippic was attributed to 
the suggestion of Louis Philippe, with some 
colour of reason ; but, with whomsoever 
it originated, it had its effect in thwarting 
the designs of the Bonapartes, and in post- 
poning for nearly twenty years their advent 
O power.” 

It became evident to Prince Louis that 
any attempt in the direction of action 
would at this time be premature. The 
French Ambassador furnished him and his 
mother with passports, and they returned 
to Arenenberg through France, travelling 
incognito. During the journey they dis- 
covered that there had not been time for 
the French people to grow tired of King 
Louis Philippe, who, indeed, was then still 
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quite popular with the bulk of his subjects. 
Since no field of action lay open to Prince 
Louis, he betook himself to his pen. He 
was a copious writer. His first work was 
entitled Political Reflections, including a 
project for a new French Constitution 

The manuscript had the advantage of 
being revised, and altered on several 
points, by the illustrious Chateaubriand, 
who happened at that time to be on a 
visit at the Chateau of Arenenberg. The 
Réveries Politiques may be accepted as the 
political programme with which Prince 
Louis was by-and-bye to appeal to France. 
It was, in effect, the carefully elaborated 
result of his study of his great uncle’s life 
and works, adapted, according to his own 
personal views, to the wants and desires of 
the French people. It was the outline, in 


short, of the régime which he was pre- 
pared to establish; and it embodied in 
effect the form of constitution with which 
in his hand the Prince was later to make 
his attempt on Strasburg. 

The Réveries were presently followed by 


a pamphlet in a yellow paper cover, on the 
title-page of which were the words /o/i- 
tical and Military Considerations in regard 
to Switzerland. ‘The author’s brief and 
modest preface is as follows: “I commend 
to the indulgence of my readers these re- 
flections, which I submit to their judg- 
ment. If, in speaking of Switzerland, I 
have been unable to prevent the frequent 
recurrence of my thoughts to France, I 
trust that my digressions may be par- 
doned, for the interest wherewith a free 
nation inspires me naturally augments 
my love for my own country. I counsel 
the Swiss to be always the allies of France, 
because their local interest invites, be- 
cause their interest as a civilised nation 
impels them to that result.” This bro- 
chure, published in 1833, was mainly the 
outcome of the studies which the Prince 
had been pursuing at Thun. It was the 
resuit of some thought, reading, and ex- 
perience. The views he advocated were 
naturally those of a Frenchman of the 





MARIE JULIN C! ARV, QUEEN OF NAPLES. WIFE OF JOSEPH BONAPARTE. 1777-1345. 


(From the painting bv Robert Lefcvre at Versailles.) 


Napoleonic school. He was at this early 
period of his career a Republican, al- 
though he found a crucial difficulty in 
reconciling his political ideas with the 
traditions of his family—above all, with 
his reverence for Napoleon. Among his 
chief mental idiosyncrasies derived from 


that homage, were his hatred of England, 
and the aspiration, then cherished more 
or less deeply by nearly all Frenchmen, 


to avenge the defeat of Waterloo. What 
of philosophy he then possessed had not 
yet taught him to regard with calmness 
the events of history, and to reflect that it 
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is the destiny of great nations to have to 
experience alternations of victories and 
reverses. It had not come to him to 
realise that the animus of revenge is in- 
compatible with civilisation in its best 
sense ; and Mr. Jerrold shrewdly points 
out that the young author would not or 
could not recognise that Frenchmen 
might as well chafe at the remembrance 
of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agincourt, as at 
the fresher memory of Waterloo. The 
Considerations, nevertheless, are not des- 
titute of interest and suggestion. Their 
author wrote with strong convictions in 
favour of freedom, although he seldom 
permitted himself to be impassioned or 
enthusiastic. 

In evidence of their appreciation of this 
careful and friendly study of Switzerland, 
the cantons of Thurgau and Berne con- 
ferred on the Prince the rank of Captain 
of Artillery. In acknowledgment of this 
honour he wrote: “I am proud to be 
placed among the defenders of a nation 


where the sovereignty of the people is 
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the foundation of the constitution, and 
where every citizen is ready at any time 
to sacrifice himself for the liberty and in- 
dependence of his country.” 

In the intervals of his literary work the 
Prince from time to time found change in 
his duties at the camp of Thun, where 
12,000 men were assembled on a war 
footing, and where he first appeared in the 
character of a captain of the Swiss Con- 
federation. He drew up a Manual of 
Artillery for the Swiss Army, which was 
accepted and taken into use. It was with 
unaffected modesty that he now regarded 
himself as the practical head of the 
House of Bonaparte. For the Duke of 
Reichstadt had died in 1832. King 
Joseph had become heir to the Imperial 
Crown, King Louis being next in succes- 
sion, and his son, Prince Louis, being third. 
But Joseph was now old, and never had 
been adventurous ; King Louis was a per- 
manent invalid ; and the hopes of such 
Bonapartist Party as there still existed 
were vested in the son of Queen Hortense. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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CLD FRIENDS, ** Do you know Miss Shorter? I met her at the Blanks’ last night, and 
by B. E. Minns. she mistook me for your husband.” 


“Yes, She always was hard on me, even when we were at school to- 
gether.” 
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A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


BY. W. PETT RIDGE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SKELTON. 


cs R. GEORGE WRAIGHT 
- had, after great considera- 
i tion, asked Miss Betterton 
\y to come up the river on the 
Cardinal Wolsey, and little 
Miss Betterton, after some coy hesitancy, 
and some debate with Miss Oliffe who 
shared her room over Oliffe & Oliffe’s, 
had decided to accept it. Miss Oliffe 
had strongly urged that the invitation 
should be declined, and this had settled 
the matter. 
“You shouldn’t ask my advice, dear,” 
said Miss Oliffe, tartly, “if you didn’t 
mean to take it. Mr. Wraight’s a very 


nice gentleman, and he parts his hair in the 


middle, and always lifts his hat in a well- 
bred manner, but I don’t think it’s the 
correct thing to go out with any gentle- 
man unless——” 

“ That’s just why I’m doing it, dear.” 

“You'll find out your mistake some 
day,” said Miss Oliffe, punching her 
pillow with some annoyance. ‘‘ Mark my 
words.” 

“It isn’t as though I was like some 
girls,” urged little Miss Betterton. “I’m 
not silly.” 

“So you say, dear.” 

“Are you fond of Mr. Wraight, Oliffe ?” 

“T wouldn’t accept him,” said Miss 
Oliffe, vehemently, “not if he went down 
on his bended knees. Have you said 
your prayers ?” 

There was equal tumult in the mind of 
Mr. Wraight in regard to the river trip. 
The idea had come suddenly to Mr. 
Wraight that being quite twenty-two the 
time was approaching when it would be 
wise to settle down, and compose himsel ” 


for married life. This was partly suggested 
by the fact that an uncle had generously 
offered to set him up in business in 
Hackney. 

“She’s the only girl I ever had the 
least ’ankering after,” said Mr. Wraight 
to his locking-glass, ‘‘and I suppose I 
can’t do better than offer her my ’and 
and my ’eart. But I shall be as cautious 
as I can, and the leastest thing will put 
me off.” 

It really seemed that everything pro- 
mised well. At the Old Swan Pier was 
Miss Flora Betterton, looking much 
prettier in the eyes of Mr. Wraight than 
any young person had ever been per- 
mitted in this world hitherto to look, and 
a hat that was perfectly bewildering. Mr. 
Wraight’s hand shook as he purchased 
tickets at the wooden office ; when, down 
on the pier, Miss Betterton began in her 
bright decided way to talk, he was forced 
to hold tightly, with his brown gloved 
hand, the iron chain, to prevent himself 
from falling, in consequence of dizziness, 
into the water. 

“The oddest thing!” exclaimed Miss 
Betterton. “Just along in Lower 
Thames Street-—do you mind doing 
up this last button of my glove, Mr. 
Wraight? It is so difficult, you can’t 
think—along in Lower Thames Street, 
who should I come across but Mr. Mer- 
vale.” 

“Ho!” said Mr. Wraight. “ This 
button won’t fasten. Your arm’s too 
plump.” 

** My arm’s all right,” said Miss Better- 
ton, “it’s the glove that’s wrong. What 
was I talking about ?” 
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“You wére saying——” 

“Oh, I remember! About Mr. Mervale. 
Well, he’s just over from South Africa on 
a holiday, you know.” 

“TI didn’t know,” said George, rather 
gruffy. “Don’t know the man from 
Adam.” 

“T’'ll_ introduce you presently,” said 
Miss Betterton. “I expect he’s gone 
down to the other end of the boat. 
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“I’m the worst one you ever met for 
riddles,” she said. “I only know that 
one about ‘ When is a jar not a——’” 

“Tt isn’t exactly a riddle,” explained 
George, awkwardly. “It’s more impor- 
tant than any riddles; perhaps, if it’s 
quite agreeable, I'll mention it on the 
return journey.” 

“Just as you like,” said Miss Betterton 
agreeably. ‘“ We've got all the afternoon 
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You'll like him awfully ; he’s grown so 
good-looking.” 

“Good looks 
marked George. 

“We used to be in an elocution class 
together,” went on Miss Betterton, beam- 
ingly. “You don't go in for reciting do 
you, Mr. Wraight ?” 

** Singin’s my line,” said George. 

“I suppose there'll be something of 
the kind going on as we come back. If 
I'm asked—-— Oh, the boat’s moving !” 

“I’ve got something I want to ask you 
presently,” said George. 


ain’t everything,” re- 


before us. I’m glad there’s an orchestra 
on board, aren’t you? I wouldn’t give a 
penny for the river if it wasn’t for the 
music on board.” 

“*Music ’ath charms,” quoted George 
with an effort, “to soothe the savage 
breast.” 

“Indeed,” said Miss Betterton, coldly, 
a little hurt at the remark. 

‘“‘Don't misunderstand me,” said 
George, anxiously. ‘‘I wasn’t arguing 
ior a single moment that you +g 

“Here’s Mr. Mervale, Let me intro- 
duce you.” 
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A CAUTIOUS YOUTH. 


Mervale, a tall, clipped-bearded man 
with a Kentish accent and a quiet man- 
ner, said he was pleased to meet George, 
and George said (but his looks did not 
corroborate the statement) that he was 
proud to make the acquaintance of 
Mervale. 

Mervale offered George his cigar-case, 
and George selected two, placing one in 
his waistcoat pocket to smoke, as he said, 
some other time. It was impossible to 
deny that Mervale was, if a silent, yet an 
attentive man. Just as George was 
thinking over the matter of refreshments, 
Mervale went below and returned with 
lemonade and claret for Miss Betterton ; 
when the idea of going to the side of the 
vessel the better to see the Houses of Par- 
liament struck him, he found that Mervale 
was already conducting the lady thither. 

“Seems to me,” said George, sitting 
back on his seat, “that I’m getting left. 
I shall ’ave to set about this matter 
seriously.” 

A sheet of letter paper lay at George's 
foot. He picked it up absently, and clos- 
ing his eyes thought out the form of de- 
claration. By the time Miss Betterton 
had returned to her seat, George had 
made up his mind. 

“Miss Betterton,” he said, twisting the 
slip of paper nervously, ‘that little matter 
that I mentioned just now. ’Ave you 
ever thought about getting married ?” 

Miss Betterton turned her pretty head 
away modestly. 

“T don’t know that I’ve ever paid much 
attention to the subject,” she said. 

“Well,” urged George, “it’s just as 
well to look these unpleasant facts— 
what I mean to say, it’s no use putting 
everything off till the last moment.” 

“There’s certainly something in that,” 
agreed Miss Betterton. She arranged the 
lace edging of her scarlet parasol with ex- 
ceeding care. “ My mother always used 
to warn us girls against procrastination.” 

“Against who?” enquired George, 
sharply. Miss Betterton explained. “Oh, 
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I see what you mean. But what I was 


speaking of, and what I wanted—what I 
wanted to ask you was—— 
George assures me on his honour as a 
draper and a man, that a glass of water 
nay, a mere sip of water at that moment 


» 


would have saved him. His mouth 
seemed parched, his tongue unwilling. 
Nervously he unrolled the twisted sheet 
of note-paper and glanced at it. The 
writing was that of the decorous young 
lady beside him, and the first lines read 
thus: 

“¢ Alfonso, dearest, why do you remain 
away from everyone that holds you dear? 
I, who desire your presence near to me, 
would fain lay down my life to see thine 
eyes. Come——’” 

George read no more. He crumpled 
the paper hastily, and the young lady 
turned to him. 

“What you wanted to ask me was 
what ?” enquired Miss Betterton. 

“Pon me word, I forget,” declared 
George, lamely. “My memory’s going 
like anything. I shall forget me own 
name presently.” 

‘“‘ But can’t you try to remember?” 

George rubbed the top of his straw hat 
as one endeavouring to stimulate thought, 
and frowned at Blackfriars Bridge. 

“It’s gone,” he said, despairingly. 

“Perhaps you'll think of it again pre- 
sently,” suggested Miss Betterton, with 
some coyness. 

“ Perhaps,” answered George. He 
folded the sheet of note-paper. “I 
fancy,” he said, meaningly, “that this 
belongs to you.” 

Miss Betterton flushed with great con- 
fusion, and, taking the sheet hastily, 
placed it in her pocket at the back of her 
white skirt. 

“‘ How careless of me,” she said, with 
much annoyance. “I am stupid. Have 
I just dropped it? I wouldn’t have you 
look at that for worlds.” 

George went to the stern of the steam- 
boat to smoke a cigar with the satisfied 








‘THERS'S CERTAINLY SOMETHING IN THAT,” 
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air of a man who has stopped himself on 
the very brink of a precipice, and Mer- 
vale from South Africa took his place. 

“Pulled meself. up,” said George to 
himself, “just in. time. Another mo 
ment and I should ’ave been let in for 
ig 

It was an awkward day for George, but 
it might have been much worse. To have 
ascertained the perfidy of Miss Betterton, 
and to have been forced to wear during 
the whole of the day a domino of geni- 
aiity would have been intolerable. The 
fortunate presence on the voyage of 
Mervale — who really seemed a very 
decent, quiet, generous sort of fellow 
—enabled George, when he could no 
longer keep up the pretence of good 
temper, to leave Miss Betterton in the 
care Of the man from South Africa, 
returning when his equanimity was tem- 
porarily restored. Such was George’s 
thankfulness to Mervale, that he deter- 
mined to disclose to him the informa- 
tion concerning Miss Betterton’s foreign 


friend in order to place him upon his 
guard. 

“You are 
Wraight,” complained Miss Betterton. 


dull all at once, Mr. 
“When we started you were quite 
bright. Does the river journey upset 
you?” 

“No,” said George, curtly, “it don’t.” 

“That’s Richmond Park over there, 
isn’t it? . Be nice to go there some day, 
wouldn’t it? A fine afternoon it would 
be rather pleasant.” 

* All right for them that like it.” 

“T believe you’re almost a bit of a 
cynic, Mr. Wraight,” said Miss Betterton, 
with an attractive air of reproof. 

“Tt’s enough to make anybody,” said 
George, gloomily. 

“I wish you'd tell me what it is that’s 
gone wrong. I’m sure there’s some- 
thing.” 

“T tell you there isn’t,” said George, 
doggedly. 

“ You’re not cross—-you're not put out 
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at all because I’m speaking to Mr. 
Mervale? You see he’s such an old 
friend.” 

“T don’t mind you talking to him,” 
declared George, honestly. ‘Seems a 
straightforward sort of chap enough.” 

“Well, then,” persisted Miss Betterton, 
“it must be something else. Is it any- 
thing I’ve said ?” 

“Look ’ere,” said George, goaded to 
desperation, “you let things be as they 
are. Nag at me too much, and I shall 
say something that I shall be sorry for 
after. Now you understand, don’t 
you ?” 

“You ave a peculiar young gentleman,” 
said Miss Betterton. “I can’t half make 
you out.” 

George is not prepared to offer any 
explanation, but he declares that on the 
return journey, as soon as the sun had 
gone down, and the insinuating twilight 
came, and lamps on board were lighted, 
he found his heart warming again with an 
affection for Miss Betterton. He tried to 
think of the compromising letter which he 
had read that morning, but even this 
document could not prevent him from 
admiring her. Whilst the other ladies on 
board were dusty and tired, with hair 
straight that once was wavy, and with 
temper fractious that once was equable, 
Miss Betterton looked as delightful and 
chattered away as good-temperedly as 
ever. 

George went so far once as to stroke 
her wrist, but Miss Betterton, glancing at 
the silent Mervale, spoke to George 
reprovingly. Passing by Kew, singing 
commenced, and cheerful young gentle- 
men tipped their hats back and sang 
rollicking songs about meeting ladies on 
a ’bus, and about having too much to 
drink, and of being locked up, and of 
other diverting incidents ; and young 
ladies closing their eyes sang, in a shrill 
stolid soprano, ballads of great emotion. 
When Miss Betterton’s turn came, that 
young lady responded with alacrity (fur 

Y 
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it is not on board a steamboat that one 
may affect to excuse oneself ; else is one 
incontinently passed over). 

“T’m not in very good voice for sing- 
ing,” explained Miss Betterton to the 
circle, “ but I can recite a piece if you 
like.” 

The silent Mervale moved forward, the 
better to hear, and there was a gallant 
murmur of encouragement. 

“Ts it long?” asked a lad. 

“ Depends,” answered Miss Betterton, 
sharply, “ what you call long. It is called 
‘The Spanish Maiden to her Lover,’ and 
ivs written in what is called blank 
verse.” 

“Fire away,” said the lad. 

Miss Betterton glanced at the admiring 
Mervale and rose. George, standing at 
the back out of sight, prepared to listen 
casually. It occurred to him, he tells 
me, at that moment, what a proud man 
he would be if he were to possess some 
day for a wife a lady so gifted in elocu- 
tionary gifts who could entertain com- 
pany on early closing evenings in this 
refined and artistic manner. 

“The Spanish Maiden to her Lover.” 

Miss Betterton coughed and looked 
severely round until everyone had ceased 
talking. Then again the title. 

* The Spanish Maiden to her Lover.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the lad who had 
previously interrupted. 

Miss Betterton killed him with a glance 
of reproof, and Mervale looked at him in 
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a manner that caused the interrupting lad 
to take a serious complexion. Miss 
Betterton commenced her recitation in 
a high aggrieved tone— 

** Alfonso, dearest, why do you remain 

Away from everyone that holds you dear, 
I, who desire your presence near to me, 
Would—— ” 

George could only restrain himself 
from rushing forward by holding on 
tightly to the white painted rail at the 
side of the steamer. The moment that’ 
the recitation was over, he forced his way 
insistently through the congratulating 
crowd and shook hands affectionately 
with the flushed ar#iste. 

“I’ve thought of what I wanted to ask 
you this morning,” he said softly. 

“ Really?” 

““What I wanted to say was would you 
kindly go so far out of your way as to 
consent to become my wife ?” 

“Well,” said Miss Betterton, calmly, 
“T don’t know but what I might have 
done if you had asked me before. But 
down at Hampton Court Mr. Mervale 
was kind enough to make the same offer, 
and so—well, you’re too late.” 

George Wraight, in relating to me this 
story, said that he is now engaged to 
Miss Oliffe, and wishes to remark in 
conclusion.that what it seems to him to 
amount to is simply this. Some people 
(says George) are born lucky and some 
ain’t. For his part, it seems to him that 
he belongs to the ain’ts. 
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FINISHING TOUCHES. 


By St Clair S.mmens. 








AMBUSH AGAINST AMBUSH. 


A STORY OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


BY ARCHIBALD FORBES. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. SCHUNBERG. 


N December of 1870 

I was living with the 

headquarters of 

Major von Schon- 

berg’s battalion of 

Saxons in a_ hand- 

some but sorely-bat- 

tered mansion, on the German siege-line 

on the east side of Paris, right opposite to 

Mont Avron, over whose summit lowered 

the sullen face and menacing embrasures 
of Fort Rosny. 

There were shell-holes in the roof of 

our chateau, in its walls, and in the par- 


quet floor of the fine drawing-room, which 
was the common-room of the Saxon 
officers, the furniture of which was in a 


curiously fragmentary condition. A shell 
had burst in the grand piano, and had 
wrought utter havoc among the kcys, 
hammers, and strings of the instrument. 
The place was a favourite target for the 
guns of Avron and Rosny, and we may 
be said to have lived under almost con- 
stant fire. 

A shell burst in an upper room just as 
Under-Officer Schulz entered to make a 
report to the Major. Schulz took three 
measured steps from the door with 
accurately-pointed toes, halted smartly, 
bringing his heels together with a sharp 
click ; and stood before his commanding 
officer motionless, stiff, and severely erect. 

“* What is it, Schulz?” asked the Major. 

“ Please you, Herr Major,” replied the 
Under-Officer stiffly, “Corporal Zimmer- 
mann reports that in the gap of the park 
wall of the Schloss Launay, Soldier Claus 
Spreckels of Captain Hammerstein’s Com- 


pany was killed by a shot from the little 
house by the gate. That makes the 
seventh man killed this week by the 
French pig-dog who lurks there and never 
misses a chance.” 

“Pig-dog indeed!” exclaimed the Major 
angrily. “He takes every chance, as you 
say, and never gives one. Have the dead 
Spreckels buried accordingto form. You 
may go, Under-Officer Schulz.” 

* At your order, Herr Major!” said the 
Under-Officer with a salute; then he 
went right-about as if he were a piece of 
mechanism, took his three measured steps 
to the door, and disappeared. 

Soldier Claus Spreckels’s body lay on 
the doorstep where it had been deposited, 
while his grave was being dug. His 
would be the most recent ; but the region 
round about us was one great graveyard 
of recent dead—the stain of the desper- 
ate fighting in Ducrot’s great sortie— 
which lasted without intermission from 
November thirteenth to December third. 

“That villain will decimate the bat- 
talion,” growled the Major, as he took a 
long drink of the lager-beer, of which his 
wife had sent him a barrel from Saxony 
as a Christmas love-gift. “And how to 
mend matters beats me!” he added des- 
pairingly. 

Then impulsive Captain Kirchbach 
broke out—“ Let us rush the infernal 
hut, Major, and burn it down ; that will 
destroy the fellow’s cover. I volunteer 
to lead the party. Why not to-night?” 

“It must not be as you propose, Kirch- 
bach,” said tine Major, “you know that 
the French forepost line moves forward 
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beyond the hut with nightfall, and that 
not half a rifle shot to the rear is a brigade 
of the red-legs in Villemeuble. We'd 
risk all that cheerfully, but, as you know, 
I have strict orders against bringing on 
fighting now while the pioneers are build- 
ing the batteries for the siege-guns behind 
us yonder in front of Maison Guyot.” 

“And yet;” said little Hammerstein, 
“it is a horrible pity that our good fellows 
should be murdered thus !” 

“Fortune of war!” cried Helldorf the 
reckless. ‘“ If you are to be bowled over, 
as well in a patrol as in the mé/ée at Grave- 
lotte ! Spreckels’s turn to-day; mine, 
mayhap, to-morrow! The Frenchman 
doesn’t respect officers the least in the 
world—you remember how he picked off 
Lieutenant von Ernsthausen ? ” 

“ Permit me the word, Herr Major!” 
were the bashful words that came from 
the lips of a youngster in the light blue 
cavalry uniform, who was standing near 
the door. The moustache had not bud- 
ded on his lip, but there was a quiet reso- 


lution in the aspect of him which gave 
assurance that he was equal to a man’s 


part. The young Baron Steinfurt-Wallen- 
stein was the Cornet in command of the 
detachment of Saxon troopers doing 
orderly duty with Schénberg’s battalion. 

“Well, Baron, are you going to offer 
to cut the fellow out with your galloping 
sergeant’s party?” asked the Major in 
rather a bantering tone. . 

“TI think, Major,” answered the young 
cavalryman, “ my fellows would snatch at 
the chance if you gave it them. But, of 
course, that is out of the question. Yet, 
sir, if you will allow me, I should much 
like to try whether, with good fortune, I 
may not stop this fellow’s devilry. They 
reckon me the best shot with the sporting- 
rifle in our part of the Saxon Switzerland ; 
and I have my favourite weapon here with 
me. What I want to do is to go and stalk 
this French sharpshooter. May I?” 

“You may try your luck and welcome, 
Baron, for me,” said the Major. “ Mind, 
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unless you bring good evidence back with 
you, we shan’t believe you’ve wiped him 
out.” 

The young cavalryman was the butt of 
a good deal of badinage that evening. 
But he took the chaff with a modest 
serenity, ate a hearty dinner, and said 
good-night early. I found him in his 
quarters above the stable overhauling his 
rifle, and filling a bandolier with cart- 
ridges. He readily consented that I 
should accompany him, which I was anx- 
ious to do from curiosity; of course as 
a neutral I was to go unarmed. 

Early next morning we breakfasted 
together, filled our flasks, put some sand- 
wiches into our haversacks, and while it 
was yet dark passed the outposts and 
climbed the gradual slope, on the crest of 
which, among the old trees, stood the 
Chateau de Launay. 

The Baron had the bearings of the cot- 
tage, to the watching of which we were to 
devote ourselves ; and instead of heading 
directly upon it, with the result that our 
hiding-place would be right in the French 
marksman’s line of sight, we edged away 
somewhat to our right, with intent to 
locate ourselves somewhere on the left 
front of the cottage. At a distance of 
about five hundred yards we were close 
to a clump of evergreens in the grounds 
of the villa of Nelaton, the famous 
surgeon. 

In the heart of this clump, where 
there was comparatively little snow, we 
lay down, I a little behind the Baron, 
who waited patiently till dawn, and then 
gingerly twisted and broke the twigs of 
holly till he had a clear vista of aim on 
the cottage, now dimly visible through 
the frost haze. 

Its occupant, we judged, was cooking his 
breakfast, for smoke was lazily rising from 
the chimney. Then the sun chased away 
the haze, and the Baron caught a glimps2 
of the dull gleam of a rifle-barrel back in 
the room inside the wide orifice, where in 
peace time there had been a window-frame, 
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His first impulse was to aim a trifle 
behind the glint, and then fire; but he 
restrained himself, for it was probable he 
would not get many chances, so crafty 
was the Frenchman, and he was bound, 
in the words of Kirkpatrick, to “mak 
siccar.” We lay for hours, steadfastly 
gazing at the white front of the cottage, 
up against which almost to the window- 
sill the white snow had drifted. 

Thrice the flash of a shot darted out 
through the window space in the front of 
the cottage. Each shot might have meant 
the life gone from out a Saxon soldier, and 
my impatience became almost uncontrol- 
lable. Each time I begged of the Baron 
to act, the stern, resolute answer was 
thrown back, ‘‘ No, be calm, everything 
comes to him who can wait.” 

As we passed through the chain of pic- 
kets in the dusk of the winter day we 
learned that the marksman of the cottage 
had killed a sentry who momentarily ex- 
posed himself, and wounded another man 
on patrol. 

The Baron was ruthlessly chaffed dur- 
ing the evening, but the rough badinage 
of his comrades did not in the least dis- 
concert him. He did not take it ill that 
I did not care to accompany him on the 
morrow. He left me before daybreak 
for his solitary lurking place among Dr. 
Nelaton’s evergreens, where, hour after 
hour, he lay prone, rifle on shoulder, his 
gaze fixed steadfastly on the aperture in 
the wall of the cottage. 

In the evening he sauntered into the 
common-room, his manner quiet and un- 
assertive as was his wont. His entrance 
was greeted with derisive laughter. 

“ Back again, empty-handed, oh doughty 
younker !” shouted Kirchbach. 

“Do you know, Herr Baron,” said 
Captain von Zanthier with a sneer, “that 
your friend up yonder bowled over 
another fellow of my company this 
afternoon ?” 

Then out spoke Major von Schonberg 
himself: “ You have had two whole days, 
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Baron, for your experiment with the rifle 
which wrought such execution in the 
Saxon Switzerland ; to-morrow you will 
return to your regular duty.” 

“ At your order, Herr Major! ” replied 
the Baron, springing to the attitude of 
rigid attention on receiving 4 formal order. 
Then he relaxed his muscles as much as 
ever a German officer does, and made a 
few quiet remarks. ‘‘I should not have 
proposed going out again, Major, in any 
case. Captain Kirchbach, I have not 


come home empty-handed; I brought 
with me my rifle—its barrel is fouled.” 

Then immediately rose the loud clamour 
of questioning: “Have you killed the 
“ Are you really serious ?” and 


fellow ?” 
so forth. 

The little Baron, in his quietest manner, 
demurely replied: “ Perhaps the gentle- 
men who are interested in this little 
matter will take the trouble to-morrow 
morning to go out to the front as far as 
the railway embankment, and from thence 
survey the front of the cottage through 
their field-glasses.” And with that he 
bowed, said “ good-night,” and went away 
to his sleeping quarters over the stables. 

By daybreak next morning a party of 
us started on the errand suggested by the 
little Baron. As we reached the railway 
embankment the men of the picket were 
peering over at the distant cottage, each 
man with his hand shading his eyes from 
the dazzle of the sun on the snow. What 
they saw I need not describe. But there 
was no mistake about it ; the little Baron 
had fulfilled the task he had taken upon 
himself. It was while we ate a scrappy 
breakfast ‘as we stood round the piano- 
buffet next morning that, in as few words 
as might be, the lad told us the grim 
story. During the second day the French- 
man had fired several times, but had 
never given a glimpse of himself to the 
young marksman down among Dr. Nela- 
ton’s laurels and hollies, 

His last shot he had fired just before 
dusk ; this was the shot that killed the 
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man of Zanthier’s Company. Then as 
ever, he fired without exposing himself ; 
but when the bullet had sped he forgot 
himself for the first time in the two days. 

Anxious, no doubt, to discern whether 
he had done execution, he had for a 
moment projected his head and shoulders 
over the window-sill, peering out to his 
right front, the direction in which he had 
fired. He was in the act of drawing back 
when the little Baron took his snapshot at 
him. The Frenchman dropped on the 
instant, falling with head and shoulders 
outside the window into the attitude in 
which we had seen the body. Then the 
Baron came away through the gathering 
dusk ; and that was all he had to say. 

The dead marksman had no successor 
in the occupation of the cottage. 


Strangely enough, the French never 
ventured up to it. Early in January they 
were driven bodily backward by the fire 
of the German ‘‘ walrusses,” as we used to 
call the siege cannon, from Maison Guyot 
and elsewhere. ‘Then the region about 
Villemeuble and the Chateau de Launay 
lapsed to the Saxons, who buried the 
dead sharpshooter under the window from 
which he had sped death so often when 
alive. 

He had regularly installed himself in 
the cottage, it seemed ; it was found well 
victualled with bread, bacon, tinned food, 
wine and coffee, and the man had 
brought with him a small library of good 
solid reading as well as writing materials. 
On the table in the back room lay a half- 
finished letter, which began “ Ma tres 
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chere femme,” and which told, in the most 
matter-of-fact style, the results of his ball 
practice. He sent his love to his children, 
and begged them to pray for his continued 
success. 

He was not a soldier of the line. He 
wore the coarse uniform of a private of 
the National Guard, but his linen was 
fine, and marked with a good name. In 
the left breast-pocket of his tunic was 
found the photograph of a handsome 
woman, with a little child at her knee, 
and a baby in her arms. 

No doubt the “French pig-dog,” as 
the Saxons called him, was a devoted 
patriot according to his lights, and re- 
garded himself as fighting the good fight 
for his native land. 

Schonberg’s fellows gave me the relics 
of the dead man when I visited them 
,again just before the capitulation of Paris. 
When that event occurred, and I found 


myself in the fallen capitol, one of the 
first things I did after attending to my 
work was to deliver the relics at the 
address found in the cottage. 

The sharpshooter, it turned out, had 
been himself a journalist. As did so 
many other gallant French soldiers of the 
pen, he had rushed to arms when danger 
threatened the sacred soil. He had 
escaped from Sedan to form one item in the 
vast garrison of Paris, and, burning with 
zeal and devotion to what he strangely 
conceived duty, he had thrown himself 
into the miserable business of pot-shooting. 

The poor wife thought his work glorious 
and heroic ; his children had a cribbage- 
board with the pegs of which they had 
proudly kept the tally of his homicides. 
I believe, before the Commune time came, 
that I had almost got to look at the 
matter from their point of view. 1 never 
knew sweeter children. 
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By Max Ci 


**T distinctly overheard that man saying we were Americans. 
mamma, how did he know that ?” 
** From the United States of our dresses, I should surmice,” 
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BY B. A. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


&» T is the general opinion in our 
neighbourhood that the Young 
Men’s Sabbath Union origin- 
ated in the mind of the min- 
ister. Among the old men, who speak 
at every meeting, the belief is current 
that it came there by a direct inspira- 
As a matter of fact, the idea was 
entirely my own. It was suggested to 
me in this way. I was returning from 
“The Ponds” one Sunday afternoon in 
the company of four friends, when the 
conversation happened to turn upon the 
morning’s discourse. 

“TI could preach a better sermon any 
day, myself,” said Richards, and. it came 
out, in discussion, that the others were 
similarly endowed. 

“T should like very much to hear you 
preach, Richards,” said one who made it 
his mission in life to propitiate each of 
us in turn. 

“Of course mine could never be a 
popular style,” said the first speaker. 
“Nine out of ten people, I have no 
doubt, would infinitely prefer Mr. Heb- 
ditch. There would be a good deal less 
milk and water in my sermons, and more 
of the sort of stuff that it takes some 
effort to digest.” 

“TI don’t pretend that I could ever be 
unpopular like you, Richards,” said the 
other humbly; “but if it came to a 
simple Evangelistic appeal, I believe I 
could do pretty well. When I was a 
youngster, I spent part of one summer 
holidays with an aunt, who has a house 
at the seaside. A dozen times before I 
started my parents entreated me, at what- 
ever cost, to kcep in her good books. I 
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promised, having no inkling of what this 
would involve. A fortnight’s mission 
commenced in the town the morning 
after I arrived, and my aunt marched me 
down to two meetings every day. The 
missionary got: to know us, and would 
give me a nod as he came upon the 
platform. Even then, young as I was, I 
used to long to change places with him. 
I could see so many fine openings he 
failed to utilise.” 

‘‘ What beats me,” said the son of the 
Church Secretary, “is the fuss these 
ministers make over the preparation of 
their twaddling sermons. Hebditch, for 
instance, writes down every word. Now, 
if Spurgeon had just the divisions of his 
sermon in his head when he entered the 
pulpit, he was quite satisfied. That is 
the sort of thing I should go in for; with 
this exception, that I shouldn’t bother 
about having the divisions in my head. 
Why, when I was in our Sixth Form 
Debating Society, it happened frequently 
that I knew nothing whatever about the 
subject I got up to speak upon, and yet I 
would manage to jog along ‘until the 
Chairman asked me to stop. The whole 
time I was in the Sixth, I don’t think I 
once left off of my own accord. My 
father says it is the loss of this power of 
extempore speech that accounts for the 
pulpit’s waning popularity in the present 
day.” ' 

These remarks had the effect of start- 
ing me upon a vein of somewhat melan- 
choly reflection. Here was a number of 
young men, possessed of no inconsider- 
able amount of pulpit eloquence, and no 
opportunity was afforde.! them for show, 
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ing what they could do. Doubtless their 
case was that of many others. Who 
could estimate in a large congregation 
like that attending Wycliffe Chapel the 
amount of preaching ability thus allowed 
to run uselessly to seed ? 

It is probable that these thoughts 
would have had no: practical outcome if, 
as I parted from my friends, I had not 
chanced to run upon the minister. The 
Rev. Hosea Hebditch wrung my hand 
affectionately. 

“Ah! George,” he said, “it is some 
time now since you and I had the oppor- 
tunity for a friendly chat.” Here were 
two mistakes. My baptismal name was 
Char‘es, and having only recently come 
into the neighbourhood, I had never 
spoken to the minister before in the 
course of my life. I let them pass. it 
was my intention to make a tool of the 
minister, and it would have been poor 
policy to frighten him away. 

** Don’t you think, sir,” I remarked, by 
way of opening, “that it is a great pity we 
young men should have nothing open to 
us on Sunday afternoons but loafing and 
wasting our time?” 

“TI watched you and your friends com- 
ing along the road. You seemed to me 
to be stepping out very well.” 

“We are entrusted with other powers 
beside pedestrian,” I answered, with a 
touch of reproach. 

“With none less liable to abuse,” said 
the minister, placidly. 

“Surely, Mr. Hebditch,” said I, “you 
would not maintain that walking out to 
ponds is the best use we could make of 
these hours ?” 

Still the minister refused to rise. 

“It’s a difficult question,” he said. 
“ Personally, I might prefer to see you in 
the Sunday School. Your dog here would 
give his voice and tail for things as 

they are. It depends upon the point of 
view.” 

That is the worst of these old men. 
They try to establish a monopoly in 
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moral earnestness. Address them in 
their own strain, and they either resent 
it, or, as in this case, turn the whole 
thing into ridicule. 

“What is it you are leading up to?” 
asked the minister, more seriously. | 
think he saw that his flippant treatment 
of the subject was not to my taste. | 
sketched out my ideal: a sort of glorified 
Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Society, to meet on Sunday afternoons 
for the discussion of serious things. 
Every meeting would be begun by a 
short sermon. 

* These, of course, would be an im- 
provement on those you listen to 
already ?” 

“Some of them, no doubt, would not 
be so good,” I answered, diplomatically, 
“but we should have a chance of dis- 
cussing them.” 

“True,” said the minister. ‘ That 
makes all the difference. Whom would 
you get to deliver these orations ?” 

“Oh! the young men themselves,” I 
answered, hastily. “The right to preach 
would be confined strictly to members, 
That point is absolutely essential.” 

“How do you suppose your Society 
would be regarded by the older men?” 

‘“‘T believe,” said I, firmly, ‘that there 
are numbers of them who would be only 
too glad to come and listen.” 

“That is not their strong point,” said 
the minister, regretfully. “You think 
that if I gave it a start this idea would 
be well taken up?” 

“T have not the slightest doubt upon 
the subject,” I replied. ‘You have no 
conception, sir,” I continued, impres- 
sively, “of the amount of preaching 
power that is lying dormant in the mem- 
bers of your congregation.” 

When the time came to part the minister 
held my hand. 

“T will think over what you have said, 
George,” he remarked. “It may be 1 
shall see my way to carry out your sugges- 
tion. For the present, I should like what 
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hem has passed to remain entirely between you 
T resent and me.” 
= whole 1+ was some wecks before I heard any- 
thing further. Then, one Sunday morn- 
Ip to?” ing, the minister made an announcement 
usly. Tas the congregation rose from the long 
catmentll or-yer. It was proposed, he said, to 
rae Ti forma Young Men’s Sabbath Union, and 
lorified yy preliminary meeting, to draw up a pro- 
vementl oromme and enrol members, would be 
“rnoons# held in the Church Parlour at a quarter to 
things B three. All young fellows (the minister re- 
n by a ferred to us thus, it was so much more 
: affectionately intimate than “young men”) 
an 10-@ who had attained the age of sixteen were 
en Of invited to send in their names to the 
editor of the magazine, who had kindly 
Id not undertaken the duties of secretary. Then 
tically, followed an explanation of the aim and 
of dis-M methods of the new society, in which my 
«That suggestions were followed to the letter. 
“@ The announcement caused a stir all 
woul through the building. Young men who 
had been staring about became suddenly 
es,” I thoughtful and preoccupied, and heads of 
reach families looked at one another and nodded 
nbers. approbation. My father took a gold pencil- 
; case from his pocket, and began to write 
oclety@ industriously upon the back of an envelope. 
n?’ I managed to get a peep over his shoulder. 
therell He was writing down the heads of a speech 
only delivered by him on the occasion of my 
NF eldest cousin’s coming-of-age. His notes 
said were headed, “ Manhood: Its Privileges and 
think Responsibilities.” In fancy he'saw these 
ould words printed large upon the new pro- 
gramme. Poor Dad! Evidently he had 
upon ® not noticed that only members were to 





be allowed to preach. Scratching noises 
were coming from the pews all around me. 
Half the old men in the congregation, ap- 
parently, had made a similar oversight. 
After service, I found: my friends dra-vn 
up in a row outside the main entrance. 
We waited faithfully there for one another, 
wet or fine, and would walk home to- 
gether when nothing more attractive could 
be secured. On this occasion there was 
no such reservation. We started up the 
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hill before half the choir had come out. 
It was enthusiasm for the new Society 
that carried us away. At last there was a 
chance of our taking our right place in 
popular estimation. Although such was 
not our main object, it was believed that 
we might accomplish (incidentally) a con- 
siderable amount of moral good. Young 
men would be less likely to disregard warn- 
ings and exhortations that came from 
one of themselves. At the very least our 
efforts would have the effect of making 
the minister “ sit-up.” 

**T’ll tell you what,” said the son of the 
Church Secretary. “We had better fix 
our subjects now, and get them accepted 
before the meeting begins, otherwise we 
shall run the risk of being swamped. An 
awful mush of fellows are coming this 
afternoon — Senior Scholars, and En- 
deavourers, and Heaven knows who, all 
of them simply dying for an opportunity 
to show off.” 

“There will be others besides fellows,” 
I said, meaningly. 

Then I related what had taken place 
in our own pew. 

“This is a little too much,” said 
Richards, aggressively. “Iam not going 
to join a society to hear White’s father on 
‘Manhood’s Responsibilities’ every Sun- 
day afternoon ; so I give you fair warning.” 

‘There will be worse sermons,” said 
I. “Some of the deacons are taking 
part.” 

I was considerably riled. Although 
the Dad is not exactly a genius (his 
speech at my cousin’s coming-of-age was 
not the sort of thing I should have felt 
proud of myself), he is cleverer than old 
Richards, besides being a good sort, 
which the senior deacon notoriously is 
not. 

“You are both right,” said the peace- 
maker. ‘It would be a thousand pities 
for White’s father to be turned loose upon 
us, and I suppose Richards would be the 
first to admit that his governor on ‘ Unful- 
filled Prophecy ’ would not be precisely of 
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the nature of a draw. I take it we mean 
to preach these sermons ourselves. If 
once we start extending the rules out of 
compliment to relations, the whole thing 
will gotoruin. Our audiences will simply 
be frightened away.” 

* All right,” I replied, only half molli- 
fied. ‘Ihave no wish to force my father 
on the Society. I wouldn’t let him 
give the sermon now, if he were to be 
asked. I only want it to be understood 
that he is quite as bright as any of your 
governors.” 

The two who had not spoken hastened 
to assure me that they held their father’s 
powers in the most moderate esteem. 

“That’s all right,” said the peace- 
maker, soothingly. “If they are all 
‘barred equally, there will be nothing in- 
sulting or invidious. White, very honour- 
ably, has undertaken that his father shan’t 
give an address ; it’s only fair we should 
promise as much of curs.” 

This was done, and conversation flowed 
once more in the old channel. 

We would each of us preach a sermon, 
that went without saying, and it was 
deemed advisable that we should occupy 
the first five afternoons. We could then 
withdraw from the Society if subsequent 
proceedings showed a tendency to decline 
in interest. With regard to subjects, the 
peacemaker made a very happy suggestion. 
It would save timeand hagglingif wesettled 
them by lot. He knew where to lay his 
hands on the syllabus of an Evangelical 
Conference his father had once taken part 
in. The first five subjects mentioned 
therein should be ours, and the same 
sequence followed. He would toss our 
names ina hat, and the order in which 
they leapt out would decide at once the 
subject of each one’s discourse, and the 
date on which it would be delivered. 

We agreed to this, directing that all the 
subjects with the names of those respons- 
ible for them should be written upon a 
single sheet of paper. We would stand 
or fall together. All or nothing was the 
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spirit in which we would approach the 
executive. 

Our proceedings were of so absorbing 
a nature that I did not reach home until 
the family were half way through dinner. 
I found them discussing the question of 
the hour. 

“They will find it very difficult, I 
should think,” my mother was saying, 
**to find people to give all those ad 
dresses.” 

“ More difficult to get anyone to listen 
to them, I should fancy,” said my elder 
brother, with regrettable levity. 

I ignored him, and addressed myself to 
the mater. 

“Sooner than the thing should fall 
through,” said I, “I would deliver a 
sermon myself.” 

I thought my brother would have come 
to some harm. 

‘Let me know the date,” he spluttered, 
“IT wouldn’t miss. it for the universe. 
What price, ‘ Straight Talks to Old Men,’ 
for an attractive title?” 

“It's a pity you boys turneverything into 
ridicule,” said my father (“ boys” was an 
obvious blunder; but I let it pass). “To 
show how strongly I feel the necessity for 
this association, I have joined it myself” 
(idiot that I was, this possibility had not 
occurred to me), “and have undertaken 
to read a paper any afternoon they may 
like to name.” 

““Your offer was accepted?” I said 
blankly. 

“There was such a crowd in the vestry 
around the secretary that I was not able 
to get in a word, so I left a note for him 
and came away. It is scarcely likely, 
though, that he will let me off. I can’t 
imagine where I shall find time to prepare 
it. You needn’t look so anxious, Charley. 
Somehow or other I shall manage to 
pull through.” 

“TI wasn’t thinking about you, Dad,” 
said I, which was true enough. ‘That 
ugly rush into the vestry! What might it 
portend ? 
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We were still sitting over the dinner- 
table when the Secretary popped in on 
his way to the meeting. He had not 
been able to find room for ‘“ Manhood: 
Its Privileges and Responsibilities ” (what 
a grand subject!) owing to all the dates 
having been disposed of before the 
covernors note had been handed in. 
People had all been very kind. He 
could have filled his programme twice 
over. The syllabus was very strong, and 
he believed the sermons would be char- 
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tuling and red ink. It was surveyed 
with melancholy interest. My subject, I 
noticed, was “The Philosophy of Prayer,” 
and came third upon the list. The others 
were “ Local Option,” “The Millennium,” 
“Sacerdotalism in the Church of Eng- 
land,” and ‘The Personality of the 
Devil.” 

“To think it should all have been put 
upon one side for alot of senile folly!’ 
said one, whose father was of no par 
ticular account. 


ALL THAT WAS DULLEST AND MOST RESPECTED IN TIIE NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


acterised py a maturity all too rare in the 
efforts of young men. 

I did not wait to hear more, but slipped 
out and hurried down to the chapel. 
Outside, I found my friends awaiting 
me in a dejected group. It was ob- 
vious at a glance that the ill news had 
got about. 

“You asked me to write out our 
suggestions,” said the peace lover. ‘I 
tried to make them look as attractive as 
I could.” 

He handed round for inspection a 
document enlivened with much double 


“Tt’s simply conceit that has made 
them come forward,” said the son of the 
Church Secretary, “and I shall rise at the 
meeting and tell them so.” 

Richards, rather officiously, took ex- 
ception to these expressions. 

“Of course your, father’s not down for 
anything?” said I, moved by a sudden 
suspicion. 

“ No—that is, 1 mean—nothing in the 
nature of a sermon. Possibly he may 
make a few remarks one. afternoon, by 
way of opening up a discussion.” 

“On Unfulfilied Prophecy ?” 
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“Tt might have something to do with 
prophecy,” he stammered. 

“I don’t believe you even tried to pre- 
vent him,” said the son of the Church 
Secretary. 

It was really very sickening. The rest 
of us had fulfilled our contract to the 
very letter. Not a relative of ours was 
down for anything. 

“The next time,” said I, “my father 
wants to preach, I shall encourage him, 
and I only hope he will go on the whole 
afternoon.” 

The others said much the same. 

I think Richards was relieved when the 
arrival of the minister drove us all inside. 

A glance at the room showed that the 
meeting was going to be very crowded. 
It wanted still several minutes to the 
time, but it was only with difficulty that 
we managed to secure seats. Not a man 
of position in the chapel or a youth of 
none seemed missing. ‘The latter stood, 
for the most part, congregated sheepishly 
around the door. The proceedings com- 
menced with the minister’s inaugural 
address. Confronted by six solid rows of 
all that was dullest and most respected 
in the neighbourhood, he addressed the 
gathering as young friends, and said that 
their bright open countenances was the 
most inspiring sight he had ever witnessed. 
The moment the minister sat down a 
sallow man got up. We had listened, he 
said, to a noble and large-hearted utter- 
ance, and the best vote of thanks we 
could pass to the minister was to make 
his project an unqualified success. He 
could not imagine anything more con- 
ducive to this end than the election of the 
gentleman upon his left as Vice-President. 
The person referred to, in a few deprecia- 
tory remarks, acknowledged his fitness 
for the position. If they could induce 
the Senior Deacon to accept similar 
responsibility the future of the Union 
might be regarded as assured. The 
Senior Deacon allowed himself to be over- 
ruled, and in his turn removed the retir- 
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ing scruples of the sallow man. Thecom- 
mittee was rushed through in the same 
manner, no vote of any sort being taken. 
Before we quite realized what was happen- 
ing all the officers of the Society were 
declared to have been duly elected. They 
had been chosen exclusively from the 
occupants of the front rows. The same 
quarter, it came out, was responsible for 
the programme. In spite of the scramble 
there had been for dates, the latter was 
no haphazard . production. Three of 
the openers were Deacons and the others 
were of the class from which deacons are 
drawn. My father and two middle-aged 
men who hand plates round in the gallery 
were put down as reserves. The reading 
of the programme brought the proceed- 
ings to a close. Our little party walked 
away too disconsolate for words. Young 
Richards was the most downcast. Neither 
then nor afterwards was anything further 
said to him in the nature of reproach. 
Poor fellow! He saw only too clearly 
how largely our defeat was due to his 
lack of spirit. 

“Perhaps some of the old boys will 
drop out when they see how we handle 
the first sermons in debate,” said the son 
of the Church Secretary. 

“ Richards perhaps would object to our 
making hay of his father,” I suggested, 
“ Unfulfilled Prophecy” coming first upon 
the list. 

“He must take his chance with the 
others,” said the young man. “To make 
an exception in his case because he hap- 
pens to be related to one of us would be 
manifestly unfair.” 

“*T will say, Richards,” said the peace- 
maker, generously, “that if we must have 
elderly men, there is no one we shall get 
so much fun out of as your father.” 

This was no idle compliment. Not 
only were the Senior Deacon’s fallacies 
colossal; but there was the further ad- 
vantage that we knew exactly what he 
would say. 

The doomed man passed us on his 























DIRECTLY MR. RICIIARDS CEASED, THE CHAIRMAN CALLED UPON HIMSELF, 
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way up the hill. Our feelings were those 
of a sportsman who observes a stout 
partridge on the thirty-first of August. 
It was a dull eye that did not see him 
winged and at our feet. Each had his 
theory of the best way to bring him 
down. 

“JT shall tackle him on the Battle of 
Armageddon and the return to Jeru- 
salem,” said one. 

“The ascent into mid-air will be good 
enough for me,” said another. 

The son of the Church Secretary pre- 
ferred to try his fortune with the thou- 
sand years’ reign. 

For my own part I resolved to come 
upon the Deacon at the point where he 
lost himself with the Ten ‘Tribes. 

If the programme had been drawn up 
in accordance with our wishes we could 
not have anticipated the next meetin, 
with greater zest. 

When the océasion arrived I must con- 
fess to experiencing a slight sinking of 
heart. The room seemed to have grown, 
and the old men to have become more 
imperious than ever. One might out- 
play them, and break through their 
guard with keen dialectical weapon, but 
they would go away (one felt it) blandly 
unconscious of having sustained any 
hurt. 

This would not have prevented me 
from discharging my duty, but it was not 
to be. Directly Mr. Richards ceased the 
Chairman called upon himself, and went 
on, very leisurely, until it was time to de- 
clare the meeting closed. 

This was the last straw. We declared 
wrathfully that our connection with the 
Young Men’s Sabbath Union was severed. 
Never again would we set foot inside its 


doors. Some score of other young men 


at that precise moment were saying the 
sume thing. Nevertheless, the attendance 
at the next meeting showed no very great 
falling off ; and of those who did absent 
themselves the majority returned to their 
allegiance the following week. 


t would 


be prying to closely into family secrets to 
reveal the thousand and one forms of 
domestic and social pressure that contri- 
buted to this result. Within a month of 
the Union’s starting wilful abstention from 
its gatherings had become a sin. A visit 
to the ponds was accepted as evidence of 
a lax moral sense. “I suppose you are 
able to reconcile it to your conscience?” 
said a Church visitor to an offender, his 
tone implying that the feat passed ordi- 
nary credence. Those who continued to 
indulge in the practice pursued it by 
stealth, starting early to escape cold nods, 
or sorrowing reproachful glances from 
young lady teachers on their way to the 
Sunday School, and delaying their return 
to give the Union folk time to get within 
doors. Occasionally these calculations 
were upset, and a party continuing the 
afternoon’s discussion would meet a young 
man of the chapel circle in the company 
of a damp dog. Him they would address, 
not reproachfully, commending the dog, 
and asking particulars about the outing ; 
but underneath it all was something like a 
sigh. When the young man left them they 
would agree what a thousand pities it was 
that one who had shown so much promise 
as a listener should have disappointed 
their hopes. But, as has been said, the 
absentees were very few. The fact was 
the heads of familics had _ secured 
an audience, and were determined 
not to let it slip away. The Young 
Men’s Union aroused their enthusiasm. 
It was the sort of thing they had un- 
consciously been seeking for years. 
Even those not important enough to 
have a place on the programme lived 
in hope, for there was always the chance 
of their being catled upon for “a few 
words.” The example of the first meet- 
ing was by no means invariably followed. 
When his own ideas gave out the Chairman 
would frequently allow another old fellow 
to bave an innings, and these favours were 
not confined to the circle of his personal 
friends. It was this wise latitude that 
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kept them so wonderfully together. The 
moment a meeting was over there was 
always a rush to thank the opener for his 
‘helpful words,” and even in houses 
where the minister’s sermons were criti- 
cised pretty faithfully a similar treatment 
of the afternoon’s discourse was regarded 
as something like sacrilege. 

Our little party obtained, in time, a 
prescriptive right to the last row of chairs, 
and there we would sit, while some 
dreary “advice” or “straight talk” was 
in progress, until the speaker's voice be- 
came gradually faint and far away. Then 
we saw meadows, and green heights, and 
a sheet of water that sparkled in the sun. 
Away on the right was a range of low 
wooded hills. A lark sang in ‘the sky 
and four fox-terriers barked loudly for a 
stick. Then our heads would go back 
with a dislocating jolt, and we would sit 
bolt upright, with the knowledge that 
what we had seen was a reflection of the 
irrevocable past. “From this Sabbath 
Union,” said Richards, “there are but 
two doors of escape, Death and the 
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Sunday School, and upon my honour | 
have a great mind to take a class.” 

“Tt doesn’t make it easier to bear,” 
said the son of the Church Secretary, 
‘“*that this burden has been put upon us 
by one of ourselves.” 

I had the presence of mind to enqui:e, 
innocently, what he mesnt. 

“ Hebditch,” he said, ‘‘ was round at 
our place last night, and the governor was 
congratulating him upon the w«nderful 
good he had accomplished in thinking 
of this wretched Society. Hebditch dis- 
claimed the authorship. The whole 
thing, he said, was suggested to him 
by a youth whose name he had un- 
aceountably forgotten.” 

“I'd give something to know who that 
youth was,” said Richards. 

The others said the same thing. They 
spoke with considerabie conviction, but I 
did not feel called upon to enlighten 
them. The credit for the Young Men’s 
Sabbath Union rests, at present, solely 
with the minister, and there it is my 
fixed intention that it shall remain, 
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HOW AUTHORS LEARN TO LECTURE. 


BY G. B. BURGIN, 


HERE comes a time in the 
position of every author 
when it occurs to him that 
he can make a very desir- 
able addition to his income 

by lecturing. In the enthusiasm evoked 
by this prospect, he quite forgets all the 
attendant disadvantages. He may never 
have addressed an audience before ; he 
may be an extremely shy man; and he 
may also have some impediment in his 
speech, which, though not very marked 
in ordinary conversation, would form a 
fatal obstacle to success as a lecturer. 
But he quite overlooks these dis- 
advantages when thinking of the vast 
multitudes whom he will move to tears 
and laughter (the latter sometimes may 
be quite unconscious on his part), and 
who will crowd to take the horses out of 
his carriage, and draw him to his hotel in 
triumph. 

So many would-be lecturers have drop- 
ped in to consult me as to how they were 
to set about becoming wealthy in this way, 
that, after giving many of them minute ad- 
vice on the point, it occurred to me it 
would be a judicious thing to go and see 
a well-known lecture-agent myself, and 
find out how the art of lecture giving was 
attained. The gentleman in question was 
very obliging, and consented to give me 
the benefit of his experience, although he 
could not, of course, narrate anecdotes 
about his clients; that is, he did narrate 
the anecdotes, but somewhat inconsider- 
ately spoiled my article by refusing to 
allow me to publish them afterwards ; so 
I had to fall back on the experiences of 
several friends of my own. For present 
purposes we will call the agent Mr. X. 





~ lectures. 


“What I’d like to know is,” 1 said to 
him, “ supposing, for an instant, that I 
am a moderately successful author, and 
want to lecture > how shall I set about it ? 
Ought I to give one lecture, or arrange 
for a series ?” 

“Well,” answered X, “there is a strong 
feeling now that lectures should be given 
in courses of seven or eight, and by 
eminent men (he laid a nasty emphasis 
on the word ‘eminent’). The better 
known the men are the greater is their 
chance of success as lecturers. ‘There 
has been a desire lately on the part of 
corporations in large towns to run a 
course of lectures on their own account, 
and to charge just enough for admission 
to pay the expenses. ‘The prices of ad- 
mission vary from 3d., 6d., 9d., to 15. ; 
and the course consists of eight or ten 
This idea was put into their 
heads by the success, of lectures on 
Technical Education.” 

“ But who are the most fitting people 
to lecture ?” : 

“f cannot give a hard and fast defi- 
nition. There is the man who makes 
his name in some other walk of life, and 
then starts lecturing because people want 
to see him and hear what he has to say 
And there is the man who happens to 
be a remarkably good speaker, has some- 
thing to say and makes his way solely as 
a lecturer.” 

“T see. How does he start ?” 

“The way a lecture-agent generally ar- 
ranges, is to wait until he gets a sufficient 
number of enquiries from different parts 
of the country about some well-known 
man. What he likes to do is to arrange 
dates for a lecturing tour of about two 
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months. He then approaches the man 
he wants to get to lecture, and lays flat- 
tering proposals before him. ‘ But,’ says 
the victim, ‘I have never lectured in my 
life. I really don’t know how to set about 
it.’ ‘The best way,’ insidiously suggests the 
agent, ‘would be to go to some actor and 
take lessons in elocution.’. Unfortunately, 
the lecturer frequently relies upon his own 
individuality, and considers training abso- 
lutely unnecessary. This, of course, is a 
great mistake. The first essential thing is 
to make one’s self heard plainly. A man 
must have a clear and distinct delivery. 
This does not mean speaking loudly. I 
know one man who shouts so much that 
he nearly takes the roof off the house, 
but that does not prevent his being 
very indistinct. Mr. Zangwill, for instance, 
although he has not a very strong voice, 
is remarkably clear and distinct. He 
speaks with great rapidity, but at the 
same time is heard with ease in the 
largest hall on account of his absolutely 
distinct delivery.” 

* And as to subject ?” 

“ As far as subject is concerned, it is 
quite impossible to say what will interest 
the public. Iam inclined to think that 
the successful lecturer nowadays is the 
specialist—the man who knows something 
which other people do not, and which 
they are anxious to hear.” 

“Is there any definite length for a 
lecture ?” 

“A light and entertaining lecture may 
last for an hour and a half, but a good 
average time for the more solid ones 
would be about an hour and a quarter. 
It 1s better to send people away, like 
Oliver Twist, ‘asking for more,’ than to 
gorge them. However good a man is, if 
he lectures for two hours, people become 
tired and bored ; and once the impression 
gets abroad that a lecturer is a bore, it is 
fatal to his chances of success.” 

“And the manner of delivery and 
preparation ?” 

“Oh, that is purely a matter of in- 


dividuality ; a man is born with his own 
manner, and cannot get rid of it. I once 
knew a iecturer who spoke so naturally 
that he offended an old lady in the 
audience because, as she indignantly re- 
marked, ‘He wasn’t Iccturing at all, but 
only just talking.’ A lecturer should 
always speak without manuscript, it 
possible ; at the same time, he should not 
lecture without having prepared anything, 
unless he is a remarkably fluent speaker. 
He should have his lecture written out 
and carefully committed to memory ; 
otherwise, if unaccustomed to public 
speaking, he begins to wander, and fails 
to grip his audience.” 

‘*What is the usual kind of platform?” 

“The lecturer should always have a 
table on the platform, with the customary 
glass of water. The audience regard the 
table and water as old friends which lend 
the lecturer a certain amount of moral 
and physical support. The man who 
lectures for the first time is as much alone 
on the platform as if he were in the 
middle of a desert.” 

* And his manner ?” 

“If he is manifestly nervous, people 
get fidgety and nervous too. A natural, 
easy, unaffected manner is the best 
possible. You may remember the anec- 
dote of a certain member of parliament 
who once sought the advice of a friend, 
how to prepare himself for his first speech 
to his constituents. ‘Oh, nervousness is 
all nonsense,’ said the friend. ‘I don’t 
see why you should be more afraid of a 
collection of idiots when speaking to them 
than if you were only addressing ope 
idiot. The best thing for you to dois to 
go into the kitchen-garden every morning, 
and practice your speech on a bed of cab- 
bages.’ The would-be speaker did s@; 
but when he got on his legs to address his 
constituents he had a very bad attack of 
stage-fright, and the only thing he coud 
utter was, ‘I have nothing to say except 
that I’m very glad you’re not all cabbages.’ 
This was about the best thing he could 
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have said, for it had the effect of breaking 
the ice and putting him on good terms 
with his audience. By the time they had 
done laughing, he recovered his self- 
possession, and made a remarkably witty 
and brilliant speech.” 

“ Tsn’t the applause a little disconcert- 
ing sometimes ?” 

“Tt is more disconcerting to be 
hissed. If applause comes in the middle 
of a sentence, however, it requires 
a practised speaker to know how to con- 
tinue the sentence when the applause 
ends. A novice frequently becomes 
slightly disconcerted.” 

“ How about making yourself heard ?” 

“The best plan is to speak a¢ the most 
distant man in the room. If you can 
make him hear, you may be quite certain 
that everybody else will also.” 

“ Aren’t lanterns with slides a great 
help to the lecturer if he wishes to illus- 
trate his subject ?” 

“ A very great help indeed, although in 
some places there remains to this day a 
prejudice against the use of lanterns, on 
account of the imaginary danger of the 
gas cylinders bursting. The chances that 
the cylinder will explode are about one in 
a million. There is much more danger 
from ordinary steam boilers.” 

“Isn’t it very important to get on good 
terms with your audience ?” 

“Yes; and the one golden rule to ob- 
serve is always to keep your temper, even 
if your lecture is going badly. When any- 
thing goes wrong try to make capital out 
of it. Once, when a lecturer’s lantern went 
out, he filled up the quarter of an hour 
before it could be set going again by 
telling the audience miscellaneous anec- 
dotes. The result was that the audience 
sympathised with him and gave him a 
round of hearty cheers. I remember 
once when Fred Villiers, the well-known 
war correspondent, was giving a lecture on 
the Bombardment of Alexandria, the 
slide on the screen represented the bom- 
barding vessels coming into the harbour 


and gradually getting ready to begin. 
Before they began, however, the lantern 
operator accidentally let fall one of the 
heavy gas cylinders, making a noise 
which was a very good imitation of a 
bombardment. Instead of being discon- 
certed, Villiers turned to the audience 
and said, ‘I’m afraid they’re beginning 
the bombardment a little too previously. 
It will be more appropriate if we wait 
until the next slide is on the screen.’ ” 

“Ts lecturing more general now than it 
used to be.” 

“ Well, twenty or thirty years ago lec- 
turing was not a profession, except with a 
few people. Eminent men occasionally 
gave gratuitous lectures on very special 
subjects. Nowadays, there is not a for- 
tune in lecturing ; the people who have 
really made large sums at it can be 
counted on one hand. Some people 
lecture as an amusement, others to make 
a welcome addition to their income ; but 
the man who is absolutely dependent on 
lecturing practically does not exist. The 
field is so crowded by amateurs that they 
entirely spoil the market.” 

“Tsn’t there a good deal of discomfort 
moving about from place to place ?” 

“There is a good deal of physical 
strain, and it affects different people in 
different fashions. Dr. Andrew Wilson, 
for instance, always seems thoroughly at 
home in a first-class railway carriage with 
a- good cigar and writing materials. 
Under these circumstances he does most 
of his ‘Health Notes’ for different papers. 
Still, in England we have nothing like the 
extended tours which are arranged for 
well-known lecturers in America. Max 
O’Rell once gave 118 lectures in 122 
possible days. George Kennan’s record 
is nearly 2co lectures with only about a 
dozen free dates.” 

After extracting this information from 
Mr. X, I called on my friend, Dr. Tod- 
hunter, who has given a good many 
lectures in his time—lectures in the strict 
sense of the word—things written in one’s 
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study to’ be read aloud to an audience 
that comes to be amused or instructed, 
or both, and has frequently heard other 
people read compositions of the same 
kind. The result is that he thinks for 
anyone who is ambitious of attaining a 
good prose style, the fatal facility (rather 
than felicity) of expression obtained by 
frequent indulgence in lecturing is most 
pernicious. A written lecture, like a 
written sermon, is a cross between that 
most delightful of prose forms, an essay, 
and an oration, which is not a literary 
form at all. The lecturer is tempted to 
be eloquent, brilliant, antithetic, to in- 
dulge in ad captandum rhetoric, and over- 
step the modesty of literature in many 
ways. Let him print his successful lec- 
ture as he delivered it, and see how it 
comes out as a piece of literary work. 

“Tt is true,” continued Dr. Todhunter, 
“that Milton and Ruskin have succeeded 
in being eloquent and oratorical in prose, 
which still has its literary value, but they 
are perilous models for imitation. It is 
true, also, that Jeremy Taylor’s sermons 
contain passages which have all the imagi- 
native charm of essays ; but whether they 
were as effective in the pulpit, as they 
are when we read them at leisure, may 
be questioned. 

‘A written lecture has one great advan- 
tage over a spoken one for anyone who 
has not a rare gift of speaking; you can 
get much more neatness and concentra- 
tion of expression into it. This is its 
raison @étre. 

“There are, however, persons who have 
arare gift of arrangement and viva voce 
expression. To hear Miss Harrison lec- 
ture on Greek Archeology and Art at 
South Kensington is a liberal education 
for anyone who wants to learn the lec- 
turer’s art. Her lectures are carefully 
prepared, but spoken, not read from MS., 
the marshalling of her facts is perfect, her 
sentences concise, clear, and admirably 
turned, and she is able not only to con- 
vey an immense amount of information in 


a given time, but to conduct a long course 
of reasoning to a logical conclusion with 
a dexterous ease which few scientific 
lecturers could equal. 

“A lecture to be really valuable and 
stimulating should not merely convey in- 
formation, but excite interest in the sub- 
ject in hand. The lecturer should know 
his subject, but not too perfectly ; know- 
ledge in the nascent state is the best stuff 
for a lecture. The lecturer should be in 
a condition of mind in which his facts 
are fresh and vital to him, in which he is 
still stung with the desire for more know- 
ledge, and is seeking to get a grip of the 
principles of the art or science with which 
he deals. Then he is less likely to fall 
into a jog-trot statement of facts or 
opinions which have become stale to 
him, and may get his audience to feel 
with him, as they catch him, as it were, 
in the act of feeling and thinking himself. 

“A lecture, like most other things, should 
have a beginning and an end. It should 
not be like the speech of the average 
Englishman in Parliament, or at a public 
meeting, a formless wobbling from com- 
monplace to commonplace. It should 
lead the hearers pleasantly on from point 
to point in an intelligent excursion or 
voyage of discovery. 

“Then, the delivery is half the battle. 
Few people can read decently, especially 
their own compositions ; your average 
lecturer’s whole attention seems to be 
given to the deciphering of his MS., in 
which he buries his nose, mumbling the 
words over anyhow. A lecturer should 
know his text sufficiently well to address 
his audience directly, sending his words 
straight at them. A glance at each sentence 
should be enough. The art of reading 
consists in knowing the exact meaning 
and relative importance of each clause, 
phrase, and word, and conveying this to 
the audience by distinct utterance and 
right intonation. Many people slur their 
consonants and fling about vague vowels 
in monotonous sing-song, the property of 
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which is to make people drowsy. The 
consonants give the vowels their meaning ; 
they are bows which, when well bent, send 
the vowels like arrows to their mark, and 
blessed is the reader or speaker who 
allows you to hear the ends of his 
sentences. So many mutter them as 
asides for themselves and, perhaps, the 
chairman. This often comes of defective 
management of the breath. The art of 
speaking or reading, like the art of singing, 
largely consists in management of the 
breath, as well as of the tongue, throat, 
and lips. Who can play the organ if the 
bellows be not kept regularly working ? 
Many people seem to think they can speak 
with an empty chest.” 

To turn to the lighter side of lecturing, 
a friend told me of an experience which 
recenily befell him in Scotland. It was 
a very hot afternoon, and he sorrowfully 
observed his audience fall asleep one by 
one in their chairs, till all were snoring 
except one fellow in the gallery, who was 
known to be the natural or fool of the 
place. Then he thumped his table and 
digressed in order to point out how wrong 
it was to fall asleep, and thus waste the 
winged words that were being spoken for 
the public benefit. The only man in the 
room who had shown decent civility and 
allegiance by remaining awake was poor 
Jamie Macalister, the fool. “Oo, ay,” 
said Jamie, from the gallery; “an if a 
had’na been a fool, a’d have been asleep 
too.” 

Whilst on this subject, I may recall the 
solitary experience of my old friend F. 
W. Robinson, the celebrated author of 
Grandmothers Money. “1 have never 
lectured,” he said, “‘ but I have read. The 
effect of my first appearance curdles my 
blood even now. There was an immense 
audience—a pile of authors together, 
Yates, Tom Hood, Thornbury, Clarke, 
&c. (all dead)—at Kensington Vestry 
Hall. I felt ali right, but my first words, 
to my own astonishment as well as that 
of the audience, welled up from my throat 


in a wild kind of alto fashion, a shriek of 
despair, and I never repeated the experi- 
ment.” 

Mr. Pett Ridge told me the other day 
that he has been secretary for some years 
to a course of lectures at a well-known 
institution, and his experience is less of 
lecturing (which is bad) than of listening 
to lecturers (which is sometimes horrid). 
The average committee is shy and coy in 
regard to the engagement of literary men, 
and treasures revengeful memories of such 
a one who once tried to lecture with the 
gifts of a shrill head voice, a stammer, in- 
ability to read his notes, and a cough. 
Moreover, literary men, when they offer to 
lecture, usually submit a British Museum- 
mace subject, the mere title of which is 
calculated to encourage sleep. What the 
lecture hall patriots really want is gossip. 
Tell them what Dickens said to you at 
Gad’s Hill; imitate Tennyson’s reading 
“The May Queen”; give a diverting 
anecdote that was told you by Milton ; 
reveal to them a rumour about Shake- 
speare that was confided te you by Anne 
Hathaway, and the audience will stay to 
the end, and cheer you then as though you 
were the winner of the Derby. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that, 
next to speaking distinctly, and the 
avoidance of swallowing the last word of 
each sentence, the supreme virtue of a 
lecturer is brightness. Make your audience 
laugh early, and make them laugh often. 
Then the lecture-agent will flutter cheques 
at your feet like snowflakes, freshen you 
genially .with a golden rain, and thus 
enable you still to enjoy the reckless and 
improvident hobby of writing books. 

Mr. S. R. Crockett, during the course 
of a brief chat, once told me that the 
only story of his lecturing he could re- 
member was a sad one—in fact, a bitter 
memory. It was after one of the two or 
three public lectures that he ever de- 
livered. A heavy, solemn-faced Scot 
came round after the tragedy, and shook 
him by the hand in a melancholy manner. 
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“I hae read a’ your buiks,” he said ; 
and, after a pause, he added, “up to 
this.” 

Mr. Crockett expressed his thanks. 
The man was silent awhile, and tried 
again. 

“You dinna do this for a livelikood ?” 
he asked, referring to the recent lecture. 

“No,” replied Mr. Crockett, meekly. 

“T was thinking that,” said Mr. 
Crockett’s critic, with still deeper so- 
lemnity. 

“In my young days,” said Mr. Moncure 
LD. Conway, when I met him at the 
“New Vagabond” Club the other day, 
“lecturing had become an important 
peripatetic vocation, in America, for able 
and scholarly thinkers, who had espoused 
‘new views’ in religion, or political or 
social philosophy. Their heresies had 
deprived them of welcome in churches, 
or in legislatures; but their ideas were 
heard of in all parts of the country with 
increasing curiosity; and the ‘ Lyceum 
Lecture,’ as it was called, developed 
itself as a universal pulpit for those who 
had outgrown other pulpits. The founder 
of the old lecture system in America was 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who was eagerly 
listened to in all the great American 
cities, and afterwards gave several series 
of lectures in England. The lecturers in 
those days had ‘burning questions’ to 
deal with—Slavery, Transce:ndentalism, 
Position of Woman, Fourierism,—and 
they could not help being inspired into 
eloquence. But the abolition of slavery, 
and the passing away of militant methods 
of reform—revolutionary fire making way 
for evolutionary lucidity — and other 
causes, have turned the American lecture- 
hall into a place of amusement; and the 
Emerson, Agassiz, Holmes, Beecher, 
Phillips, of old times are replaced by the 
reciter, or possibly by ‘ Brudder Bones.’ 
Some of the lecturers used to be highly 
paid ; Agassiz or Beecher would some- 
times get as much as fifty pounds for one 
lecture, which they might repeat in many 


places. I remember, however, -hearing 
Agassiz say that he had just refused a 
larger sum offered by some western city, 
and had answered that he ‘could not 
afford to make money.’ I have a strong 
impression that the man who has formed 
by his own thinking clear ideas on matters 
that interest or concern his time, and who 
has large sympathies, may become an 
impressive speaker or lecturer ; but if he 
go beyond that, and become an orator, it 
will probably be less through any special 
instruction than by listening closely to 
the best actors, parliamentary debaters, or 
even earnest preachers (if pulpit sensa- 
tionalists be carefully avoided).” 

Mr. Anthony Hope has never lectured 
nor tried to learn to lecture. He has no 
idea of any of these things, and has never 
been to a lecture since he was compelled to 
do so in Oxford days. He will not boast of 
his virtue, but says that he may live to lec- 
ture, or even lecture to live. At present, 
however, his innocence, though gratifying 
to himself, makes him quite useless as re- 
gards any practical information about this 
somewhat vexed question. As a matter 
of fact he hazarded a wild conjecture 
whether most men did not begin to 
lecture by trying it on their wives ? 

I went back to my lecture-agent to 
ask him about a few points which I had 
forgotten. 

“When dces the lecture season com- 
mence ?” 

“From the beginning of October until 
nearly the end of March. That is the 
time when people want to be amused 
during their evenings; in summer you 
cannot get an audience. But I must 
go and put a little mistake right, if you 
will excuse me for a moment.” 

The lecture-agent left the room, and 
czme back with a laugh. “I have just 
had to soothe an angry client,” he said. 
“I wrote two letters yesterday, one of 
which was to a gas manufacturer, asking 
him to deliver twenty feet of gas, and the 
other to my client requesting him to lec- 
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ture. The letters were put in the wrong 
envelopes, and the indignant client wanted 
to know what I meant by calling his lecture 
mere gas.” 

This gas incident reminded me of 
another story. He was a lecturer, with 
magic lantern views on the subject of 
the Holy Land, and his audience was a 
Sunday School audience, badly in need of 
Sunday-schooling. They had been mur- 
mursome during the view of the Mount 
of Olives, obstreperous at the sight of the 
\yead Sea (with mechanical effects), and 
during the exhibition of the Pool of 


Bethesda they went so far as to give way 
to low, practical jokes. “This picture,” 
said the lecturer, ‘‘ is——” 

Here he paused, the 
vanished, and the sheet 
denly dark. 

“This picture is,” he tapped empha- 
tically with his foot, and no picture 
appeared. 

“Tt’s ’ell,” suggested a small voice 
from the front bench. 

“No,” said the lecturer, sadly, ‘it’s 
not, dut it will be for the boy at the back 
if he don’t get off that gas-bag.” 
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PHROSO: A ROMANCE.* 


BY ANTHONY HOPE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. R. MILLAR. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


IN THE JAWS OF THE TRAP. 


SAT for some moments 
in stupefied despair ; the 
fall from hope was so 
great and sudden, the 
revelation of my own 
blind folly so cruel. But 

the mood did not last long, and soon I was 
busy thinking again. Alas, the matter gave 
little need of thought! It was sadly simple. 
Before the yacht came back, Mouraki 
would have it settled once for all, if the 
settling of it were left to him. Therefore 
I could not wait. The passage might be 
atrap. True, but the house was a prison, 
and a prison whose gate I could not open. 
I had rather meet my fate in the hot 
struggle of effort than wait for it tamely, 
here in my chair. And I did not think 
of myself alone, for Phroso’s interests also 
pointed toaction. I could trust Mouraki 
to allow no harm to come to her; he 
prized her life even as I did. To her, 
then, the passage threatened no new 
danger, while it contained a_ possible 
slender chance. Would she come with 
me? If she would it might be that 
Kortes and I, or Kortes or I, might by 
some kind caprice of fortune bring her 
safe out of Mouraki’s hands. And on 
the top of these calculations came a 
‘calm, cool, but intense anger, urging 
me on to try the issue, hand to hand 
and man to man, whispering to me that 
nothing was impossible, and that Mouraki 
bore no charmed life. For by now I was 
ready, aye, more than ready, to kill him, 
if only I could come at him, and I made 


nothing of the consequences of his death 
being laid at my door. So is prudence 
burnt up in the bright flame of a man’s 
rage. 

I knew where to find Kortes. He 
would be keeping his faithful watch out- 
side his mistress’s room. Mouraki had 
never raised any objection to this atten- 
dance of his; to forbid it would have 
been to throw off the mask before the 
moment came, and Mouraki would not be 
guilty of such premature disclosure ; more- 
over the Pasha held the men of Neopalia 
in no great respect, and certainly did not 
think that a single islander could offer any 
resistance to his schemes. I went to the 
foot of the stairs and called softly to our 
trusty adherent. He came down to me 
at once, and I asked him about Phroso. 

“She is alone in her room, my lord,” 
he answered. “The Governor has sent 
my sister away.” 

**Sent her away! Where to?” 

“To the cottage on the hill,” said he. 
“I donot know why ; the Governor spoke 
to her apart.” 

“T know why,” said I, and I told him 
briefly of the crime that had been done. 

“That man should not live,” said 
Kortes. “I did not doubt that his 
escape was allowed in order that he 
might be dangerous to you.” 

“ Well, he hasn’t done much yet.” 

“No, not yet,” said Kortes gravely. I 
am bound to add that he took the news 
of Francesca’s death with remarkable 
coolness. In spite of his good qualities, 
Kortes was a thorough Neopalian, and it 
needed much to perturb him. Besides, 
he was thinking of Phroso only, and the 
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affairs of everybody else passed unheeded 
by him. This was very evident when I 
asked his opinion as to waiting where we 
were or essaying the way that Mouraki’s 
suspicious carelessness seemed to leave 
open to us. 

“Oh, the passage, my lord! Let it be 
the passage. -For you and me the passage 
is very dangerous, yet hardly more than 
here, and the Lady Phroso has her only 
chance of escape through the passage.” 

“You think it very dangerous for us?” 

“Possibly one. of us will come through,” 
he said. 

“ And at the other end?” 

“There may be a boat. If there is 
none she must try (and we with her, if we 
are alive) to steal round to the town, 
and hide in one of the houses till a boat 
can be found.” 

“ Mouraki would scour the island.” 

“Yes, but a clear hour or two would be 
enough, if we-could get her into a boat.” 

“But he would:send the gunboat after 


her.” 


“Yes; but, my lord, am I saying that 


escape is likely ? It is possible only ; and 
possibly the boat might evade pursuit.” 

I had the highest regard for Kortes, 
but he was not a very cheering com- 
panion for an adventure. Given the 
same desperate circumstances, Denny 
would have been serenely confident of 
success, and valiantly scornful of our 
opponent. I heaved a regretful sigh for 
him, and said to Kortes, with a little irri- 
tation, 

“ Hang it, we’ve come out right side 
up before now, and we may again. 
Hadn't we better rouse her ?” 

During this conversation Kortes had 
been standing on the lowest step of the 
staircase, and I, facing him, on the floor of 
the hall, with one hand resting on the 
balustrade. We had talked in low tones, 
partly from a fear of eavesdroppers, even 
more, I think, from the influence which 
our position exerted over us. Our voices 
sounded as no more than low murmurs in 
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the large hall ; consequently they could 
not have been audible—where? In the 
passage ! 

But, as I spoke to Kortes, in a petulant 
reproachful whisper, a sound struck on 
my ear—a very faint sound. I caught 
my companion’s arm, imposing silence on 
him by a look. The sound came again. 
I knew the sound ; I had heard it before. 
I stepped back a pace, and I looked 
round the balustrade to the spot where 
the entrance to the passage lay. 

I should have been past surprise now, 
after my sojourn in Neopalia. But I was 
not. I sprang back with a cry of wonder, 
almost (must I admit it?) of alarm. 
Small and faint as the noise had been, it 
had sufficed for the opening of the door, 
and in the opening made by the receding 
of the planks were the head and shoulders 
of a man. His face was hardly a yard 
from my face; and the face was the face 
of Constantine Stefanopoulos. 

In the instant of paralysed immobility 
that followed, the explanation flashed like 
lightning through my brain. Constan- 
tine, buying his liberty and pardon from 
Mouraki, had stolen along that passage ; 
he had opened the door ; he hoped to find 
me alone—if not alone, yet off my guard 
—in the hall. Then a single shot would 
be enough ; his errand would be done, 
his pardon won. That my explanation 
was right, the revolver in his hand wit- 
nessed. But he also was surprised ; I 
was closer than he thought, so close that 
he also started back for an instant. The 
interval was enough: before he could 
raise his weapon and take aim I put my 
head down between my shoulders and 
rushedat him. I think my head knocked 
his arm up, his revolver went off, the 
noise echoing through the hall. I almost 
had hold of him when I was suddenly 
seized from behind and hurled back- 
wards—Kortes had .a mind to come first, 
and stood on noceremony. But in the 
instant that he was free Constantine dived 
down, like a rabbit into a burrow; he 
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disappeared ; with a shcuted oathKortes 
sprang after him. I heard the feet of 
both of them pattering down the flight of 
steps. 

For a single moment I paused. The 
hot had echoed loud through the hall. 
Che sentries must have heard it—the 
entries before the house, the sentries in 
he compound behind the house. Yet 
1one of them rushed in; not a move- 
ment, not a word, not a challenge came 
(rom them. Mouraki Pasha kept good 
liscipline ; his orders were law, his direc- 
tions held geod, though shots rang loud 
and startling through the house. Even at 
that moment I gave a short sharp laugh, 
for I remembered that on no account 
was Lord Wheatley to be interrupted—no, 
neither Lord Wheatley nor the man who 
came to kill Lord Wheatley was to be in- 
terrupted. Oh, Mouraki, Mouraki, your 
score was mounting up! Should you 
ever pay the reckoning ? 

Shorter far than it has taken to write 
my thoughts was the pause during which 
they galloped through my palpitating 
brain. Ina second I also was down the 
flight of stairs beyond. I heard the 
steps in front of me, but I could see 
nothing. It was very dark that night in 
the passage. I ran on, but I seemed to 
come no nearer to the steps in front of 
me. And suddenly I paused, for there 
were now steps behind me also, light 
steps that yet sounded distinct in my ear. 
Then a voice cried, in terror and distress, 
‘* My lord, don’t leave me, my lord !” 

I turned. Even in the deep gloom I 
saw a gleam of white: and a moment 
later I caught Phroso by both her hands. 

“The shot, the shot ?” she whispered. 

“Constantine. He shot at me—no, 
I'm not hurt. Kortes is after him.” 

She swayed towards me: I caught her 
and passed my arm round her; without 
that she would have fallen on the rocky 
floor of the dim passage. 

“T heard it and rushed down,” she 
panted. “TI heard it from my room.” 


“Any sign of the sentries ?” 

“ No.” 

“T must go and help Kortes.” 

* Not without me?” 

“You must wait here.” 

“* Not without you,” and her arms held 
me now by the shoulders with a stronger 
grip than I had thought possible. She 
would not let me go. Well then, we must 
face it together. 

“Come along then,” said I. 
see nothing in this rat-hole.” 

Suddenly from in front of us a cry rang 
out ; it was some distance off: we started 
towards it, for it was Kortes’ voice that 
cried, 

“ Be careful, be carcful,” urged Phroso. 
“We are near the bridge now.” 

It was true. As she spoke the walls of 
rock on either side receded : we had come 
to the opening: the dark water was below 
us, and before us the isolated bridge of 
rock that spanned the pool. We were 
where the Lord of the Island had been 
wont to hurl his enemy headlong from 
his side to death. 

And what happened on the bridge, on 
the narrow bridge of rock that ran in 
front of us? We could not see. But 
from it came strange sounds —low oaths 
and mutterings, the scraping of men’s 
limbs and the rasping of cloth on the 
rock, the hard breathings of struggling 
combatants ; now a fierce low cry of 
triumph, a disappointed curse, a desperate 
groan, the silence that marked a culminat- 
ing effort. And now, straining my eyes 
to the uttermost and having grown a little 
more accustomed to the darkness, I dis- 
cerned, beyond the centre of the bridge, 
a coiling writhing mass, that seemed some 
one many-limbed animal, but was in truth 
two men, twisted and turned round about 
one another in an embrace which could 
have no end save death. Which was 
Kortes, which Constantine, I could not 
tell; how they came theré I could not 
tell ; I dared not fire ; Phroso hung about 
me in a paroxysm of fear, her hands hold 
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WHICH WAS KORTES, WHICH CONSTANTINE I COULD NOT TELL. 


ing me motionless; I was myself awed 
and fascinated by the dim spectacle and 
the confused sounds of that mortal strife. 

Backward and forward, to and fro, up 
and down, they writhed and rolled. Now 
they hung, a protrusion of deeper black- 
ness, over the black gulf on this side, now 
on that. Now the mass separated a little 


as one pressed the other downwards, and 
seemed about to hurl his enemy over and 
himself remain triumphant ; now that one 
in his turn tottered on the edge as if to 
fall and leave the other panting on the 


bridge. Again they were mixed together, 
so that I could not tell which was which, 
and the strange appearance of a single 
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writhing crawling shape returned. Then 
sucdenly, from both at once, rang out 
cries ; there was dread and surprise in one, 
fie. ce, uncalculating, self-forgetful triumph 
in .he other. Not even for Phrose’s sake 
or the band of her encircling arms could 
I :est longer. Roughly I fear, at least 
with suddenness, I: disengaged myself 
fron her grasp. She cried out in protest 
an in fear, ‘* Don’t go, don’t leave me!” 
I could not rest. Recollecting the peril, 
I yet rushed quickly on to the bridge, and 
moved warily. along its narruw perilous 
way. But even as I came near the two 
who fought there in the middle, there was a 
decp groan, ‘a second wild triumphant cry, 
a great lurch of the mass, a moment—a 
short, short moment—when it hung poised 
over the yawning vault; and then an instant 
of utter stillness.. I waited as a boy waits 
to hear the stone he has thrown strike the 
water at the bottom of the well. The 


stone struck the water; there was a great 
resounding splash ; the water moved be- 
neath the blow; I saw its dark gleam 


agitated. Then all was-still again ; and 
the passage of the bridge was clear. 

I walked to the spot where the struggle 
had been, and whence the two had fallen 
together. I knelt down and gazed into 
the chasm. Three times I called Kortes’ 
name. No answer came vp; I could 
discern no movement of. the dark waters. 
They had sunk, the two together, and 
neither rose. Perhaps they were wounded 
to death, perhaps only their. fatal embrace 
prevented all effort for life. I could see 
nothing and hear nothing. My heart was 
heavy for Kortes, a brave true man and 
our only friend ; in the death of Constan- 
tine I saw less than his fitting punish- 
ment; yet I was glad that he was gone, 
and the long line of his villainies closed. 
This last attempt had been a bold one. 
Mouraki, no doubt, had forced him to it, 
and even a craven will be bold where the 
penalty of cowardice is death. Yet he 
had not dared to stand when discovered ; 
he had fled, and must have been flying 
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when Kortes came up and grappled with 
him. For a snapshot at an unwary man 
he had found courage, but not for a fair 
fight.. He. was an utter coward after all; 
he was well dead, and his wife avenged. 

But it was fatal to linger here. Mouraki 
would be expecting the return of his emis- 
sary. I saw now clearly that the Pasha 
had cleared the way for Constantine’s 
attempt. If no news came, he would not 
wait long. I put my reflections behind 
me and walked briskly back to where I 
had left Phroso. I found her lying on 
the ground, she seemed to be in a faint ; 
setting my face close to hers I saw that 
her eyes were shut and her lips parted ; I 
sat down in the narrow passage by her 
and supported her head on my arm, 
Then I took out a flask, and, pouring 
some of the brandy-and-water it con- 
tained into the cup, forced a little between 
her lips. With a heavy sigh she opened 
her eyes and shuddered, 

“Itis over,” I said. “There is no need 
to be afraid ; all is over now.” 

“« Constantine ? ” 

“ He is dead.” 

“ And Kortes ?” 

“They are both gone. They fell to- 
gether into the pool and must be dead, 
for there is no sound from it.” 

A loud sob was her answer, and she put 
her hand up to her eyes. 

“ Ah, dear Kortes ! ” she whispered, and 
I heard her sob gently again. 

“ He was a brave man,” said I. 
rest his soul.” 

“He loved me,” she said simply, be- 
tween her sobs. ‘“‘ He—he and his sister 
were the only friends I had.” 

“You have other friends,” said I, and 
my voice was well nigh as low as hers. 

“You are very good to me, my lord,” 
she said, and she conquered her sobs and 
lay still, her head on my arm, her hair 
enveloping my hand in its silken masses. 

“ We must go on,” said I. .“ We mustn’t 
stay here. Our only chance is to go on.” 

“Chance? Chance of what?” she 
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echoed in a little despairing murmur. 
“ Where am I to go to? Why should I 
struggle any more ?” 


“Would you fall into Mouraki’s 


power?” I asked from between set lips. 


she raised herse!! r elbow, tufnéf to 
m2, and sent : ing look into my 
eyes. What answer could I make to it? 
I averted my face; she dropt her heac 
between her hands on the rocky floor. 
“We must go,” said 1 











; again. “Can you walk, 
=. Phroso?” 

I did not notice the namc 
I called her, nor did she 
appear to mark it. 

“Oh, I can’t go,” she 
moaned. “ Let me stay here. 
I can get back to the house, 
perhaps.” 

“T will not leave you 
here. I won’t leave you to 
Mouraki.” 

“Tt will not be to Mouraki, 
it will be to a 

I caught her hand, crying 
in a low whisper, “ No, no.” 

“What else ?” she asked, 
again sitting upand looking 


“We must make a push 
for safety, as we meant to 
before.” 

“Safety?” and her lips 
bent in a sadly derisive little 
smile. ‘What is this safety 
you talk about ?” she seemed 
to say. 

“Ves, safety.” 

“Ah, yes, you must be 
safe,” she said, appearing to 
awake suddenly to’a con- 
sciousness of something for- 
gotten. “ Ah, yes, my lord, 
you must besafe. Don’t lin- 
ger, my lord. Don’t linger !” 





S:IE LET HER HEAD FALL ON MY SHOULDER, 


“No; but I need not. I have my 
dagger.” + 

“God forbid!” I cried in sudden hor- 
ror; and in spite of myself I felt my 
hand tighten and press her head among 


the coils of her hair. She also felt it; 


“Doyou suppose I’m going 
alone?” J] asked, and in spite 
of everything I could not help smiling as 
I put the question. I believe she really 
thought that the course in question might 
commend itself to me. 

“No,” she said. “You wouldn’t go alone. 
But I—I can’t cross that awful bridge.” 
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“Oh yes, you can,” said I. “Come 
long,” and I rose and held out my arms 
owards her. 

She looked at me, the tears stiil on her 
heeks, a doubtful smile dawning on. her 

ps. 

“My dear lord,” she said very softly, 
nd stood while I put my arms round her 
nd lifted her till she lay easily. Then 
ame what I think was the hardest thing 
fall to bear. She let her head fall on 
iy shoulder and lay trustfully, I could 
most say luxuriously, back in my arms ; 
little happy sigh of relief and peace came 
‘om her lips, her eyes closed, she was 

content. 

Well, I starte.l ; and I shall not record 
precisely what I thought as I started. 
What I ought to have thought about was 
picking my way over the bridge, and if 


more matter for consideration were 


needed, I might have speculated on the 
best thing to do when we reached the out- 
let of this passage. 
thought about what 1 ought 


Suppose, then, that I 
to have 
thought about. 

“Don’t move while 
bridge,” said I to Phroso. 
broad, you know.” 

A little movement of ‘the head, till it 
rested in yet greater seeming comfcrt, 
was Phroso’s only disobedience ; for the 
rest she was absolutely still. It was for- 
tunate, for to cross that bridge in the 
dark, carrying a i dy, was not a job I 
cared much about. However we came 
to the other side ; the walls of rock close | 
in again on either hand, and I felt the 
way begin to slope downwards under my 
feet. 

“ Does it go pretty straight now?” I 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, quite straight. You can't 
miss it, my lord,” said Phroso, and 
another little sigh of content followed the 
words. I had, I suppose, little enough to 
laugh at, but I did laugh very gently and 
silently, and I did not propose that Phroso 
should walk. 


we are on the 
“It’s not over 
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“ Are you tircd?” she said presently, 
just opening her eyes for an instant. 

“T could carry you for ever,” I 
answered. 

Phroso smiled under lazy lids that 
closed again. 

In spite of Phroso’s assurance of its 
simple straightness the road had many 
twists and turns in it, and I had often to 
ask my way. Phroso gave me directions 
at once and without hesitation. Evidently 
she was thoroughly familiar with the 
track. When I remarked on this she 
said, ‘Oh, yes, I often used to come this 
way. It leads to such a pretty cave, you 
know.” 

“Then it doesn’t come out at the same 
point as the way my friends took ?” 

** No, more than a mile away from that. 
We must be nearly there now. Are you 
tired, my lord?” 

“Not a bt,” said I, and Phroso 
accepted the answer without demur. 

There can, however, be no harm in 
admitting now that I was tired, not so 
much from carrying Phioso though as 
from the strain of the day and the night 
that I had passed through ; and I hailed 
with joy a glimmer of light that danced 
before my" eyes at the end of a long 
straight tunnel. We were going down 
rapidly now; and, hark, there was the 
wash of water welcoming us to the outer 
air and the light of the upper world ; for 
day had just dawned, as we came to the 
end of the way. And the light that I saw 
ahead was ruddy with the rays of the new- 
risen sun. 

“ Ah,” sighed Phroso happily, “ I hear 
the sea. Oh, I smell it. And see, my 
lord, the light !” 

I turned from the light, joyful as was 
the beholding of it, to the face that lay 
close by mine. That too I could see 
now for the first time plainly. I[ met 
Phroso’s eyes. A slight tinge of colour 
dyed her cheeks, but she lay still, looking 
at me; and she said softly in low rich 
tones, 
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“You look.wery weary. Let me walk 
now, my lord.” 

“ No, we'll go on to the end now,” I 
said. 

The end was near. Another five 
minutes brought us where, once again, 
the enfolding walls spread out; the path 
broadened into a stony beach; above us 
the rocks formed an arch ; we were in a 
little cave, and the waves rolled gently to 
and fro on the margin of the beach. The 
mouth of the cave was narrow and low, the 
rocks leaving only about a yard between 
themselves above and the water below; 
there was just room for a boat to pass out 
and in. Phroso sprang from my arms, 
and stretched out her hands to the 
light. 

“ Ah, if we had a boat!” I cried, stop- 
ping a few feet from the water’s edge. 

Had the luck indeed changed and for- 
tune begun to smile? It seemed so, for 
I had hardly spoken when Phroso sud- 
denly clapped her hands and cried, 

“A boat! There is a boat, my lord,” 
and she caught me by the hand, her eyes 
sparkling. 

It was true—by marvel it was true! A 
good stout broad-bottomed little fishing- 
boat lay beached on the shingle, with its 
sculls lying in it. How had it come? 
Well, I didn’t stop to ask that; my eyes 
met Phroso’s in delight. The joy of our 
happy fortune overcame us. I think that 
for the moment we forgot the terrible 
events that had happened before our eyes, 
the sadness of the parting that, at the best, 
lay before us. Both her hands were in 
mine, and we were happy as two children, 
prosperously launched on some wonderful 
fairy-tale adventure—Prince and Princess 
in their cockle-boat on a magic sea. 

“Isn't it wonderful?” cried Phroso. 
“‘ Ah, my lord, all goes well with you. I 
think God loves you, my lord, as much 
as——” 

She stopped. A rush of rich colour 
flooded her, cheeks. Her deep eyes, 
that had gleamed in exultant merriment, 


sank to the ground. Her hands loosed 


mine, 

“ As the lady who waits for you loves 
you, my lord,” she said. 

I do not know how it was, but Phroso’s 
words summoned up before my eyes a 
vision of Beatrice Hipgrave, pursuing her 
cheerful way through the gaieties of the 
season—or had she gone to the country 
by now ?—without wasting very many 
thoughts on the foolish man who had 
gone to the horrid island. The picture 
of her as the lady who waited for a 
laver, forlorn because he tarried, struck 
with a bitter amusement on my sense of 
humour. Phroso saw me smile, and she 
asked a wondering question. I did not 
answer it, but turned away, and walked 
down to where the boat lay. 

“I suppose,” I said coldly, “that this 
is the best chance ?” 

“It is the only chance, my lord,” she 
answered ; but her eyes were still puzzled, 
and her tone was almost careless, as if the 
matter of our escape had ceased to be the 
thing that pressed most urgently on her 
mind. I could say nothing to enlighten 
her; not from my lips, which longed to 
forswear her, could come the slightest 
word in depreciation of “the lady who 
waited.” 

“ Will you get in then ?” I asked. 

“Yes,” said Phroso, but the joy was 
gone out of her voice and out of her eyes. 

I helped her into the boat, then I 
launched it ; and when it floated clear on 
the water of the cave I jumped in myself 
and took the sculls. Phroso sat silent 
and now pale-faced in the stern. I struck 
the water with my blades and the boat 
moved. A couple of strokes took us 
across the cave. We reached the mouth. 
I felt the sun on my neck with its faint 
early warmth ; that is a good feeling and 
puts heart in a man. 

“ Ah, but the sea and the air are good,” 
said Phroso. “And it is good to be free, 
my lord.” 

I looked at her; the sun had caught 
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her eyes now, and the gleam in th.m 
seemed to fireme. I forgot—something 
that I ought to have remembered. I 
rested for a moment on my oars, and, 
leaning forward, said in a low voice, 

“Aye, to: be free, and _ together, 
Phroso !” 

Again came the flash of colour, again 
the sudden happy dancing eyes, and the 
smile. that curved in unconquerable wil- 
fulness: I stretched out a hand, and 
Phroso’s hand stole timidly to meet it. 
Well—surely the recording angel looked 
away! ; 

Thus were we, just outside the cave ; 
there rose a_ straight rock on the left 
hand ending in a level top, some four feet 
above our heads. And as our hands 
approached, and our eyes—those quicker 
foregatherers—met, there came from the 
top of the rock a laugh, a low chuckle 
that I knew well. I don’t think I looked 
up; I looked still at Phroso. As I looked 
her colour fled, fright leapt into her eyes, 
her lips quivered in horror. I knew the 
truth from her face. 

“Very nice! But what have you done 
with - Cousin Constantine?” asked 
Mouraki Pasha. 

The trap, then, had double jaws, and 
we had escaped Constantine only to fall 
into the hands of his master. It was so 
like Mouraki, I was so much aghast, and 
yet so little surprised, the fall was so 
sudden, our defeat so ludicrous, that I 
believe I smiled, as I turned my eyes 
from Phroso’s and cast a glance at the 
Pasha. 

“TI might have known it, you know,” 
said I aloud. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE UNKNOWN FRIEND. 


The boat still moved a little from the 
impulse of the last stroke, and we floated 
slowly past Mouraki, who stood like some 
great sea-bird on the rock. To his 
cynical question—for it revealed shame- 
lessly the use he had meant to make of 
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his tool—I returned no answer. I could 
smile in amused bitterness, but for the 
moment I could not speak. Phroso sat 
twisting one hand round the other and 
with downcast eyes; the Pasha was con- 
tent to answer my smile with his own. 
The boat drew past the rock’ and, as we 
came round its elbow, I found across our 
path a larger boat, manned by four of 
Mouraki’s soldiers, who had‘ laid down 
their oars and sat rifles in hand; in the 
coxwain’s place was Demetri ; it seemed 
strange to find him: in that company. 
One of the soldiers laid hold of the nose 
of my boat and turned it round, impelling 
it ‘towards the beach. - A moment later 
we grated on the shingle, where the Pasha, 
who had leapt nimbly down from his 
perch, stood awaiting us. Thoughts had 
been running rapidly through my brain, 
wild thoughts of resistance, of a sudden 
rush, of emptying my revolver haphazard 
into the other boat, aye, even of assas- 
sinating Mouraki with an unexpected 
shot. All that was folly; I ‘let it go, 
sprang from the boat, and, giving my 
hand to Phroso, helped her to land, and 
led her to a broad smooth' ledge of rock, 
on which she seated herself, still silent, 
but giving me a look of grief and despair. 
Then I turned to the Pasha. 

“I think,” said I,'*that you'll have 
to wait a day or two for Cousin Constan- 
tine. I am told that bodies do not find 
their way out so soon as living men.” 

“Ah, I thought that must be it! You 
threw him down into the pool?” ‘he 
asked. 

“No, not I. My friend Kortcs.” 

* And Kortes ?” 

“ They fell together.” 

“How very dramatic;” smiled the 
Pasha. “How came you to let Kortes 
have at him first ?” 

“Believe me, it was unintentional ;' it 
was without any design of disappointing 
you, Pasha.” 

“ And there is an end of both of them!” 
said he, smiling at my hit. 
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“ They- must both be dead. Forgive 
me, Pasha, but I don’t understand your 
comedy. We were in your power at the 
house ; why play this farce? Why not 
have done then what I presume you will 
do now ?” 

*“* My dear lord,” said he, after a g!ance 
round to see that nobody listened, “ the 
conventions must be observed. Yester- 
day you had not committed the offences 
of which I regret to say you have now 
been guilty.” 

“The offences ? 
Pasha.” 

“T do not grudze it you,” said Mouraki. 
“Yes, the offences of aiding my prisoner 
—that lady—to estape, and—well, the 
death of Constantine is at least a matter 
for enquiry, isn’t it? You'll admit that? 
The man was a rogue, of course, but we 
must observe the law, my dear Wheatley. 
* Besides ” He paused, then he a Jded, 
“You must not grudge me my amuse- 
ment, cither. Believe me, your joy at 
finding that boat, which I caused to be 
placed there for your convenience, and 
that touching little scene which I inter- 
rupted, occasioned me infinite diversion.” 

I made no answer to this, and he 
continued, 

“T was sure that if—well, if Constantine 
failed in perpetrating his last crime—you 
follow me, my dear lord ?—you would 
make for the passage, so I obtained the 
guidance of that faithful fellow, Demetri, 
and he bruught us round very comfort- 
ably. Indeed, we have been waiting some 
little while for you. Of course, Phroso 
dvlayed you.” 

Mouraki’s sneers and jocularity had no 
power in themselves to anger me. In- 
deed I felt myself cool and calm, ready 
to bandy retorts and banter with him. But 
there was another characteristic of his con- 
versation on which my mind fastened, 
finding in it matter for thought ; this wus 
his barefaced frankness. Plainly he told 


You amuse me, 





me that he had employed Constantine to 
asassinate me, plainly he expos:d to me 
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the trick by which he had obtained a 
handle against me. Now to.whom, if to 
anyone, does a man like Mouraki Pasha 
reveal such things as these? Why to 
men, and only to men, who will tell no 
tales. And there is a proverb which hints 
that only one class of men tells no tales. 
That was why I attached significance to 
the Governor’s frankness. 

I believe the man followed my thoughts 
with his wonderfully acute intelligence 
and power of penetrating the minds of 
others, for he smiled again as he said, 

“TI do not mind being frank with you, 
my dear Wheatley. I’m sure you will not 
use the little admission I may scém to 
make against me. How grieved you must 
be for your poor friend Kortes ! ” 

“We have both lost a friend this morn- 
inz, Pasha.” 

“Constantine? Ah, yes. .Still—well, 
he is as well where he is, just as well where 
he is.” 

“ He will not be able to use your little 
admissions either?” 

“ How you catch my meaning, my dear 
lord! It is a pleasure to talk to you.” 
But he turned suddenly from me, and 
called to his men. Three came up at once. 
“This gentleman,” he said, indicating me, 
and speaking now in sharp authoritative 
tones, “is in your custody for the present. 
Do not let him move.” 

I seated myself on a rock ; the three 
men stood round me. The I’asha bowed 
slightly, walked down to where Phroso sat, 
and began to talk to her. So at least I 
supposed, but I did not hear anything 
that he said to her; his back was towards 
me, and he hid Phroso from my view. I 
took out my flask, and had a | ull at my 
brandy-and-water; it was a poor break- 
fast, but I was offered no other. 

Up to this time the fourth soldier and 
Yemetri had remained in the boat. They 
now landed and hauled their boat up on 
to the beach; then they turned to the 
smaller boat which the Pasha had provided 
in malicioys sport for our more complete 
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mortification. ‘The soldicr laid hold of its 
stern and prepared to haul it also out of 
the water; but Demetri said something— 
what I could not hear—and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘The soldier nodded in apparent 
assent, and they left the boat where it was, 
merely attaching it by a rope to the other. 
Then they walked to the rocks and sat 
down at a little distance from where I was, 
Demetri taking a hunch of bread and 
a large knife from his pocket and beginning 
to cut and munch. I looked at him, b=t 
he refused to meet my eye, and glanced 
in every direction except at me. 

Suddenly, while I was idly rezarding 
Demetri, the three fellows sprang on me. 
One had me by each arm before I could 
so much as move. The third dashed his 
hand into the breast-pocket of my coat 
and seized my revolver. ‘They leapt away 
again, caught up the rifles they had drop- 
ped, and held them levelled towards me 
The thing was done in a moment—I sit- 
ting like a man paralysed. Then one of 
the ruffians cried, 

“Your Excellency, the gentleman moved 
his hand to his pocket, to his pistol.” 

‘** What ?” asked Mouraki turning round. 
“ Moved his hand to a pistol? Had hea 
pistol ?” 

My revolver was held up as damning 
eviderce. 

“ And he tried to use it ?” asked Mour- 
aki in mournful shocked tones. 

“It looked like it,” said the fellow. 

“t's a lie. I wasn’t thinking of it,” 
said I. For I was exasperated at the trick. 
I had made up my mind to fight it out 
sooner than give up the revolver. 

“T’m afraid it may have been so,” said 
Mouraki, shaking his head. ‘Give the 
pistol to me, my man. I will keep it safe.” 
And his eye shot triumph at me as he 
took my revolver and turned again to 
Phroso. I was now powerless indeed. 

Demetri finished his hunch of bread, 
and began to clean his knife, polishing its 
blade leisurely and lovingly on the palm 
of his hand, an | feeling i:s point with the 
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end of his thumb. | Daring this operation 
he hummed softly and contentedly to him- 
sclf. I could not help smiling when I 
recognised the tune ; it was an old friend, 
the chant that One-Eyed Alexander wrote 
on the death of Stefan Stefanopoulos two 
hundred years ago. Demetri polished, 
and Demetri hummed,and Demetri looked 
away across the blue water with a specula- 
tive eye. I did not choose to consider 
what might be in the mind of Demetri as 
he hummed and polished and gazed over 
the sea that girt his native island. Deme- 
tri’s thoughts were his own. Let Mouraki 
look to them, if they were worth his 
care. 

There, I have made that confession as 
plainly as I mean to makz it. I put out 
of my mind what Demetri might be plan- 
ning as he polished the knife and hummed 
One-Eyed Alexander’s chant. 

Apparently Mouraki did not think the 
matter worth his care. He had ap- 
proached very near to Phroso now, lean- 
ing down towards her as she sat on the 
rock. Suddenly I heard a low cry of 
terror and “ No, no” in horrified accents; 
and Mouraki, raising his voice a littl, 
answered, ‘‘ Yes, yes.” 

I strainedymy ears to hear ; nay, I half 
rose from where I sat, and sank back only 
under the pointed hint of a soldicr’s 
bayonet. I could not hear the words, 
but a soft pleading murmur came from 
Phroso, a short relentless laugh from 
Mouraki, a silence, a shrug of Mouraki’s 
shoulders. Then he turned and came 
across to me. 

“Stand back a little,” said he to the 
soldiers, “but keep your eyes on your 
prisoner, and if he attempts any move- 
ment——” He did not finish the sen- 
tence, which indeed was plain enoug’) 
without a formalending. Then he began 
to speak to me in French. 

* A beautiful thing, my dear lord,” said 
he, ‘is the devotion of women. For- 
tunate are you who have found two ladies 
to love you !” 
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“You have been married twice yourself, 
I think you told me?” 

“Tt is not exactly the same thing—not 
necessarily. I am very likely to be mar- 
ried a third time, but I fear I should 
flatter myself if I thought that much love 
would accompany the lady’s hand. How- 
ever it was of you that I desired to speak. 
This lady here, my dear lord, is so 
attached to you that I believe she will 
marry me, purely to ensure your safety. 
Is it not a touching sacrifice?” 

“T hope she'll do nothing of the sort,” 
said I. 

“Well, it is little more than a polite 
fiction,” he conceded. “ For she will be 
compelled to marry me anyhow. But it 
is the sort of idea that comforts a 
woman.” 

He fixed his eyes on me as he made 
this remark, enjoying the study of its 
cffect on me. 

“Well,” said I, ‘“‘I never meant to 
marry her. I’m bound, you know. It 


was only another polite fiction designed 
to annoy you, my dear Pasha.” 


“ Ah, is that so? Now, really that is 
ainusing,” and he chuckled. He did not 
appear annoyed at having been deceived. 
I wondered a little at that—then. 

“We have really,” he continued, “ been 
living in an atmosphere of polite fictions. 
For example, Lord Wheatley, there was a 
polite fiction that I was grieved at Con- 
stantine’s escape.” 

“ And another that you were anxious to 
re-capture him.” 

“And a third that you were not 
anxious to escape from my—hospi- 
tality.” 

“ And a fourth that you were so. solici- 
tous for my friends’ enjoyment that you 
exerted yourself to find them good fish- 
ing.” 

“Ah, yes, yes,” he laughed. “ And 
there is to be one more polite fiction, my 
dear lord.” 

‘I believe I can guess it,” said I, meet- 
ing his eye. 
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“ You are always so acute,” he observ :d 
admiringly. 

“Though the precise form of it I ccn- 
fess I do not understand.” 

“Well, our lamented Constantine, who 
had much experience but rather wanted 
imagination, was in favour of a fever. He 
told me that it was the usual device in 
Neopalia.” . 

“‘ His wife died of it, I suppose?” And 
I believe I smiled as I put the question. 
Great as my peril-was I still found a 
pleasure in fencing with the Pasha. 

“Oh, no. Now, that is unworthy of 
you. Never have a fiction when the 
truth will serve! Since he is dead, he 
murdered his wife. If he had lived, of 
course—— ” 

“ Ah, then it would have been fever.” 

“Precisely. We must adapt ourselves 
to circumstances ; that is the part of wise 
men. Now, in your case——” He bent 
down and looked hard in my face. 

“In my case,” said I, “you can call it 
what you like, Pasha.” 

“Don’t you think that the outraged 
patriotism of Neopalia——?” he suggested 
with a smile. “ You bought the island— 
you, astranger! It was very rash. These 
islanders are desperate fellows.” 

“That would have served with Con- 
stantine alive, but he is dead. Your 
patriot is gone, Pasha.” 

“Alas, yes, our good Constantine is 
dead. But there are others. -There is a 
fellow whom I ought to hang.” 

“Ah?” And my eye wandered to- 
wards where Demetri hummed and 
polished. 

“ And who has certainly not earned his 
life merely by bringing me to meet you 
this morning, though I give him some 
credit for that.” 

“ Demetri?” I asked with a careless air. 

“‘ Well, yes, Demetri,” smiled the Pasha. 
** Demetri is very open to reason.” 

Across the current of our talk came 
Demetris soft happy humming. The 
Pasha heard it. 
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“T hanged his brother three years ago,” 
he observed. 

“T know you did,” said I. . “ You seem 
to have done some characteristic things 
three years ago.” 

“ And he went to the gallows humming 
that tune. You know it?” +» 

“Very well indeed, Pasha. - It was one 
of the first things I heardiin Neopalia: it’s 
going to be one of the last, perhaps.” 

“‘ That tune lends a great plausibility to 
my little fiction,” said Mouraki. 

“Tt will no doubt be a very valuable 
confirmation of it,” I rejoined. 

The Pasha made no further remark for 
a moment. I looked past him and past 
the four soldiers—for the last had. now 
joined his comrades—to Phroso. She 
was leaning against the cliffside; her 
head was thrown back and her face up- 
turned, but her eyes were closed. I 
think she had swooned or at least sunk 
into a half-unconscious state. Mouraki 
detected my glance. 

* Look at her well, use your time,” he 
said in a savage tone. ‘“ You have not 
long to enjoy the sight of her.” 

“IT have as long as it may happen to 
please God,” saidI. ‘“‘ Neither you nor I 
know how long.” 

“IT can make a guess,” observed 
Mouraki, a quiet smile succeeding his 
frown. 

“Yes, you can make a guess.” 

He stood looking at me a moment 
longer. ‘Then he turned away: as he 
passed the soldiers he spoke tothem. I 
saw them smile. No doubt he had 
picked his men for this job and could 
rely on them. 

The little bay in which we were was 
surrounded by steep and precipitous rocks 
except in one place. Here there was a 
narrow cleft; the cliffs did not rise 
abruptly, but the ground sloped gradually 
upwards as it receded from the beach. 
Just on this spot of gradually rising ground 
Demetri sat, and the Pasha, having 
amused himself with me for as long as it 


pleased him, walked up to Demetri. The 
fellow sprang to his feet and saluted 
Mouraki with great respect. Mouraki 
beckoned to him to come nearer, and 
began to speak to him. 

I sat still where I was, under the 
bayonets of the soldiers who, faced me 
and had their backs to their commander. 
My eyes were steadily fixed on the pair 
who stood conferring on the slope: and 
my mind was in a ferment. Scruples 
troubled me no more; Mouraki himself 
had made them absurd. I read my only 
chance of life in the choice or caprice of 
the wild passionate barbarian—he was 
little else—who stood with head meekly 
bowed and knife carelessly dangled in his 
hand. This man was he of whom 
Panayiota had spoken so mysteriously ; 
he was the friend whom I had “more than 
I knew of”; in his blood-feud with the 
Pasha, in his revengeful wrath, lay my 
chance. It was only a chance indeed, 
for the soldiers might kill me. But it 
was a chance, and there was no other. 


For if Mouraki won him over by promises 
or bribes, or intimidated him into doing 
his will, then Demetri would take the 
easier task, that which carried no risk, and 
did not*involve his own death, as an 
attack on the Pasha almost certainly 


would. Would he be prudent and turn 
his hand against the single helpless man ? 
Or would his long-nursed rage stifle all 
care for himself and drive him against 
Mouraki? If so, if he chose that way, 
there was a glimmer of hope. I glanced 
at Phroso’s motionless’ figure and pallid 
face: I glanced at the little boat that 
floated (why had Demetri not beached 
it?); I glanced at the rope that bound it 
to the other boat: I measured the dis- 
tance between the boats and myself; I 
thrust my hand into the pocket of my 
coat and contrived to open the blade of 
my clasp-knife which was now the only 
weapon left to me. 

Mouraki spoke and smiled; he made 
no gesture, but there was just a move- 
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ment of his eyes towards me; Demetri’s 
eyes followed his for an instant but would 
not dwell on my face. The Pasha spoke 
again; Demetri shook his head, 
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as to be more private in their talk—but 
was that the object of both of them? 
Still Demetri shook his head. « The 
Pasha’s smile vanished, his mouth g:ew 











“aT LAST, MY GOD, AT Last!” 


Mouraki’s face assumed a persuasive 
good-humoured expression; Demetri 
glanced apprehensively around. The 
Pasha took him by the arm, and they 
went a few paces further up the slope, so 


stern, his eyes cold, and he frowned. THe 
spoke in short sharp sentences, the snap 
of his lips showing when his mind was 
spoken. Demetri seemed to plead, he 
looked uneasy, he shifted from foot to 
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foot, he drew back from. the imperious 
man; as though he shunned him and 
would fain escape from him. Mouraki 
would not let him go, but followed him in 
his retreat, step for step; thus another 
ten yards were put between them and me. 
Anger and contempt blazed now on 
Moaraki’s face ; he raised his hand and 
brought it down clenched on the palm 
of the other. Demetri held out his hand 
as though in protest or supplication. ‘The 
Pasha stamped with his foot. There 
w.re no signs of relenting in his man- 
ner. 

My eyes grew weary with intent watch- 
ing: I felt like a man who has been star- 
ing at a bright white light, too fascinated 
by its intensity to blink or turn away even 
though it pains him to lock longer. The 
figures of the two seemed to become indis- 
tinct and blurred. I rubbed my knuckles 
into my eyes to clear my vision, and 
looked again. Yes, they were a little 
farther off, even still ‘a little farther off 
than when I had looked before. It 
could not be by chance and unwittingly 
that Demetri always and always and 
always gave back a pace, luring the 
Pasha to follow him. No, there was a 
plan in his head: and in my heart 
suddenly came a great beat of savage joy 
—of joy at the chance heaven gave, yes, 
and of lust for the blood of the man 
against w:om I had so mighty a debt of 
wrong. And, as I gazed now, for an in- 
stant—a single barely perceptible instant 
—came the swiftest message from 
Demetri’s eyes. I read it; I knew its 
meaning. I sat where I was, but every 
muscle of my body was tense and strung 
in readiness for that desperate leap, and 
every nerve of me quivered with a re- 
pressed excitement that seemed almost 
to kill. Now, now! Was it now? I was 
within an ace of crying “Strike!” But 
I held the word in and still gazed... And 


‘ knife in’ my pocket. 


the suldiers leant easily on their bayonets, 
exchanging a word or two now and again, 
yawning sometimes, weary of a dull job, 
wondering when his Excellency would let 
them get home again ; of what was going 
on behind their backs, there on the slope 
of the rock, they took no heed. 

Ah, there was a change now! Demetri 
had ceased to protest, to deprecate and 
to retreat. Mouraki’s frowns had 
vanished, he smiled again in satisfaction 
and approval. Demetri threw a glance 
at me. Mouraki spoke. Demetri an- 
swered. For an instant I looked at the 
soljiers; they were more weary and in- 
attentive than ever. Back went my eyes, 
and now Mouraki with suave graciousness, 
in condescending recognition of a good 
servant, stepped right close up to Demetri 
and, raising his hand, reached round the 
fellow’s shoulder and patted him ap- 
provingly on the back. 

“It will be now!” I thought, nay, I 
believe I whispered, and I drew my legs 
up under me and grasped the hidden 
“Yes, it must be 
now.” 

Mouraki 


laughed, evidently 
praised ; Demetri bowed his head. But 
his long, ithe, bare, brown right-arm that 
had hung so weary a time in idle waiting 
by his side —the arm whose hand held the 
great bright blade so lovingly polished, so 
carefully tested—the arm began slowly and 


patted, 


cautiously to crawl up his side. It bent 
at the elbow, it rested a moment after its 
stealthy secret climb. Then, quick as 
lightning, it flew above Demetri’s head, 
the blade sparkled in the sun, the hand 
swooped down, and the gleams of the 
sunlit steel were quenched in the body 
of Mouraki. With a sudden cry of 
amazement, of horror, and of agony the 
Pasha staggered and fell prone on the 
rocky ground. And Demetri cried, “At 
last, my Ged, at last !” and laughed aloud. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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AMONGST THE LIONS.’ 


A CHAT WITH MR. J. T. NETTLESIIIP. 


BY ROY COMPTON, 


YY RANG the bell labelled ‘‘ Studio” 
_ with a slight feeling of trepidation, 
d ‘spite the fact that I had heard many 
oid Indians describe *the exhilarating 
enotions they had experienced during 
a lion hunt, and that the numberless 
dangers of the jungle only gave the 
sport an extra piquant flavour. 

There was no sound as the door 
slowly opened and I was admitted—not 
even a growl broke the stillness—and I 
breathed more freely as I ascended the 
stairs ; evidently the lions had been fed, 
and would scarcely relish an “ idle dog ” ; 
besides, I had on my latest summer 
tourist suit, which was loud enough in 
pattern to choke off even a wild beast. 


It was on the first landing of the stairs 
that “I stalked my game,” or rather had 
the pleasure of meeting face to face, Mr. 
J. T. Nettleship, the finest wild animal 
painter of the present century, who was 
critically examining my card. 

As he became aware of my presence, 
he glanced up with his keen penetrating 
eyes, and I offered an apology for failing 
to keep my appointment by half an hour, 
and received in reply a cordial hand- 
shake and a few words of welcome. 

“Tt does not matter in the least,” 
genially remarks the artist, as he leads 
the way to his den. “I never lunch, and 
had arranged not to go sketching in the 
Zoological Gardens to-day.” 





-——-—— = 





STUDIES OF LION CUBS FROM LIFE. 


* The copyright of the illustrations accompanying this interview is in every case strictly reserved. 
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“ Do you work there daily ?” I query, as 
we enter a room, one side of which is en- 
tirely devoted to books, and which com- 
municates 
with the den. 

“Ves, since 
May. This is 
only my sum- 
mer studio. I 
have another 
some little 
distance 
away, where I 
work through 
the winter 
months. I 
am afraid you 
will find little 
to interest 
you in my 
life: it is the 
ordinary working life of an artist.” 

“With a penchant for lions ?” 

“Yes. ‘They are my speciality, and I 





am working on one now; it is here on 
the easel.” 


As Mr. Nettleship is placing the picture 
.na good light, I examine a clever pen and- 


SKETCH FROM LIFE OF A CAVE HUNTING DOG (Lycaon p clus), 
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ink Darwinian sketch by Du Maurier,anda 
“Souvenir de Dieppe,” by the same artist. 
‘* Ah, those are awfully clever, and were 
F giventome by 
Du Mauricr 
in exchange 
for a painting 
I made of 
his famous 
St. Bernard 
dog, Chang; a 
very generous 
exchange on 
his part.” 
Then I en- 
ter the den 
and find my- 
s.lf face to 
fice with a 
magnificent 
lion, crouch- 
ing upon the ledge of a rock, absolutely 
quiet. A thirst for blood is written on every 
line of its silently quivering form, as it 
prepares to spring down upon its prey— 
a buffalo; while the background is an 
African sunset illuminating the clouds 
with marvellous red and golden lights. 





SKETCH FROM LIFE OF A CAPE HUNTING DOG (Lycaon pictus . 
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So lifelike is the posture of the brute 
{iat one almost hears the low growl as it 
{ lls upon:its prey. 


nge 
ting 


ner. Selous, the African hunter, has taken 
much interest in my lion pictures, and 
complimented me on the picture ‘The 


MR. J. T. NETTLESHIP. 


(From a photo by Fradelle & Young.) 


“Sir John Kirk, great naturalist and 
chief officer in Livingstone’s expedition, 
was my authority for a lion sometimes 
stalking its prey in exactly the same man- 


Blood Trail’ as having exactly the look 
of lions he had met in Africa. He 
showed me the manner of growth of a 
wild lion’s mane, which is quite distinct 
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from that-of the caged beast we breed in 
this country.” 

“ And you made your sketches for this 
picture——” 

“Mainly in the Zoo, although I have 
worked in nearly every gardens and 
menagerie in England.” 

“And you find it very interesting 
work ?” 


“Ves, intensely so. In the first place 
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Regent’s Park the lions are out of doors: 
it is much easier to let one’s imagination 
run riot.” 

‘ And how do you create your pathetic 
and bloodthirsty ideas? Surely, soméof 
the scenes are taken from life ?” 

“No; they aretentirely from my own 
imagination,” replied the artist, with an 
amused smile. ‘I can make my lions do 
absolutely anything. I created my last 





“FLOOD.” (NEW GALLERY, 1891.) 
(By special permission of J. T. Grover, Esq., of Nottingham.) 


it is outdoor life, and one enjoys nature 
in all its varied phases. The animals 
themselves are as diverse in character as 
human beings. Here is the famous Man- 
chester lion,” said the artist, turning round 
a sketch with its face from the wall. 

“He looks pretty tame,” I remark, 
sententiously. 

“Oh, no, he isn’t. He’s a beautiful 
animal, but suffers from a chronic bad 
temper. I have painted a deal at the 
Zoological Gardens, Clifton, but there the 
grounds are too small. I can never get 
away from the fact that the animal is 
caged; whilst in the summertime at 


picture from watehing the behaviour of 
the lion when one of the visitors in 
the gardens amused himself by poking 
it up with his umbrella. The animal 
crouched to spring in exactly the posi- 
tion that I have depicted; it was 
wonderful to notice how quickly the 
natural instinct of the wild beast re- 
asserted itself, in spite of the fact that it 
had been born and kept in confinement. 
Two days later I got one of the keepers 
to repeat the process in order that I 
might make the necessary sketch. I'll 
show you how I work when once my 
ideas have taken possession of me.” 











THE BLOOP TRAIL. (ROVAL ACADEMY, 1865.) 
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Mr. Nettleship thereupon very kindly 
produces a large stack of note-books, and, 
opening one, showed me innumerable 
sketches of paws, eyes, and every detail 
of the animal’s form, which he studies 
in all positions daily; and generously 
lent it to me for reproduction in Zhe 
Idler. He also showed me sketches of two 
Cape dogs, animals which are rarely met 
with, and which are extremely ferocious. 

There is also in the studio a picture of 
a white tiger, one of the rarest of wild 
animals, shot in Central India, and a 
sketch of a cheetah. 

“T made this sketch in India when I 
was there in 1881, to paint a portrait of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, at his request. 
He had seen some of my work. When I 
had completed the portrait, with which he 
was very pleased, he commissioned me 
to paint a large picture of a cheetah hunt 
from life, which I did with the greatest 
pleasure ; the subject was so novel and so 
interesting. We used to go out at four 
o'clock in the morning, and I painted with 
the aid of small field-glasses. Of course 
the whole scene is over in a few moments. 
The cheetah is led out, hooded, and 
leashed, and as soon as a wild buck is 
spotted, the cheetah is released, and 
away he goes. When he comes up to the 
prey he springs upon it, and drags it to 
the ground. I have ridden to hounds a 
good deal, and my stiff arm is the result of 
a bad fall from my horse when in the 
hunting field. Next to painting, I think 
my greatest pleasure would be hunting.” 

“‘ And you never do any figure studies ?” 

“Yes, occasionally during the winter 
months. Here is a little painting I have 
just commenced, and shall finish when I 
can’t work out of doors. It represents a 
huntress throwing off a falcon, and my 
idea is to place a panther in the foreground 
to give the necessary touch of colour. 
“What do you think of it?” 

“The lady is too thin for my idea of 
beauty.” 

“In the first place the sketch is not 
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finished,” replies Mr. Nettleship drily. 
“ And, in the second, I think if you look 
up your mythology you will find that most 
huntresses are sinewy. I have never yet 
seen Diana represented as a particularly 
plump lady.” 

Feeling I had been distinctly scratched 
by a lion’s claw, I proposed that Mr. 
Nettleship should leave the lions for a 
while at rest, and tell me somewhat of his 
career. : 

“T was always very fond of drawing as 
a child. Naturally, animals had the 
greatest attraction for me. My father 
was a solicitor in Northamptonshire, and 
I was educated to follow his profession, 
much against my inclinations. When I 
was over twenty, I started out in a 
line by myself; I had then become ac- 
quainted with Browning the poet, and he 
gave me the first impulse towards my 
success. I also received much en- 
couragement from his friend Rossetti, 
to whom he introduced me, and I was 
greatly impressed by his marvellous per- 
sonality. To Rossetti I owe my first 
commission.” 

“Tf I remember rightly, you yourself 
paid a tribute to Browning’s genius.” 

“T have always been a great admirer 
of his poetry and writings. I wrote a 
book entitled Zssays and Thoughts, which 
was intended as a friendly criticism on 
his work, published by John Lane & Co., 
who have lately issued a fresh edition.” 

“ And your next commission ? ” 

“JT was then commissioned by Watts 
to paint a couple of leopards for one of 
his pictures.” 

“But after leaving the law surely you 
had some art training ?” 

“Ves, I went to Heatherley’s for a year 
or more, and essayed to become a proba- 
tioner at the Royal Academy ; I failed 
twice, the third time I was successful. 
Then for some reason which I cannot 
recall, I threw it up. Later, I went to 
the Slade School in Gower Street, where 
I gained a prize for figure-drawing.” 
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“Then ‘you exhibited a picture in the 
Grosvenor in 1882,-did-you-not?.”.-.. - 

“Yes. It was entitled ‘ The Dirge in 
the Desert,’ and represented a lion roaring 
over a dying lioness. The principal 
point of the picture was a cub which was 
unconcernedly drinking water which was 
blood-stained from his mother’s wounds.” 

“ And then ‘ The Blind Lion’?” 

“Yes, in 1883. I imagined the lion 
being struck by lightning, and finding his 
way over the precipice, and being mobbed 
by hyenas. Some of the comic papers 
made a skit of it, and represented it as 
Gladstone and the Fourth Party, of which 
Lord Randolph Churchill was a leading 
figure. Then,” said Mr. Nettleship, 
thoughtfully, “I think ‘ The Refuge’ was 
the next ; but it is rather difficult to recall 
them in the order they came. Then ‘The 
Abyss’ and ‘ The Flood,’ where the lioness 
is floating down on the torrent, sheltering 
her cub in her fore-paws, the eagles 
wheeling overhead waiting to swoop down 
upon them. My latest exhibit is in the 
New Gallery, entitled ‘Touch and Go,’ 
a cub climbing down a precipice on its 
own account.” 

“You are a great believer in pastels, 
are you not?” 

“Yes. That is a favourite method of 
work. I have done over two hundred in 
the last five years, and they sell like hot 
cakes. I never have one on my hands. 
Here is one of a white panther, which is 
being exhibited with ‘Touch and Go’ in 
the New Gallery.” 

“Have you so far escaped being 
mauled ?” 

‘*T’ve run one or two close shaves, but 
never anything very desperate. Once, 
I remember, in the old days at the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens, before the new Lion House 
was built, I was allowed to go inside the 
barrier, close against the cage to paint. I 
got my picture inside, was just settling 
down to work, when the lion suddenly 
stretched out his paw, and gripped hold 
of my right arm. Luckily, the instinct of 
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self-preservation made me jump quickly 
away - from the cage, or-in-a-few-moments 
his claws would have found their way into 
the arteries of my arm, and I should have 
probably met death. As it was,~I suf- 
fered quite enough ; and an old lady stand- 
ing by, who witnessed the occurrence, 
immediately trotted off and told the 
superintendent, who strictly forbade me 
ever to go inside the barrier again. 
Another little incident occurred to me 
when I was staying in a country house for 
a week fulfilling a commission to paint 
a savage mastiff kept at the kennels, 
The dog was brought into the gun-room 
to sit for me. The first day or two 
the keeper came with him, and all 
was well. There were two little girls stay- 
ing in the house at the time, and one 
morning they came to look at the picture, 
bringing with them, innocently enough, 
another mastiff from the house. No 
sooner did the dogs face one another 
than a fight seemed imminent, and this 
once begun it would have been impos- 
sible to stop, as my left arm was in a 
sling. So I caught my dog by the collar 
and held him up, and the girls, with per- 
fect coolness, got their dog from the room. 
My greatest fear was on account of those 
who did not understand the danger there 
was, for I felt we had experienced a 
very near ‘shave.’ As it unfortunately 
happened, this was the only morning that 
the keeper was absent from the gun- 
room. Curiously enough, for days after- 
wards the mastiff sulked with me for 
having stopped the fight, and refused 
to be friends ; in fact, that very afternoon 
some visitors were coming to see the 
picture, my hostess was talking to me, 
and there was a loud knocking at the 
door. She, fearing another episode, asked 
me to come outside the room, and shut the 
dog in. No sooner did we make for the door 
than the dog made every effort to get out, 
and when he found I was determined not 
to give way to him, he jumped up, and 
caught at my arm. Luckily, I managed 
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to shake him off, got outside, and shut the 
door upon him ; and later on we be- 
guiled him into his kennel, and saw 
him locked up with a sense of relief.” 

“You have done some Alpine climb- 
ing have you not?” 

“Yes. In my younger days, it was 
one of my favourite amusements. Once, 
on a mountain near Grindelwald, which I 
and one of my friends had climbed with- 
out the assistance of a guide, we lost our 


way in a snow-storm, and had it not 
been for our pluck in persisting in going 
on, although we did not know a step of 
the route, I should have not been here to 
tell you the incident.” 

Mr. Nettleship is a typical Englishman 
in appearance, broad-shouldered, of good 
height, with a pleasant cheery manner 
that makes you feel at home at once, and 
leaves me with the pleasantest reminis- 
cences of an hour spent in a lion’s den. 
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REVELATIONS OF AN ALBUM. 
PERSONAL AND OTHERWISE. 
BY JOSEPH HATTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. H. MARGETSON. 


XX. 
SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 
BMT was on the eve of No- 
3} vember 27th, 1866, that 
I first met Charles Reade. 
I am clear about the 
date, because I have be- 
fore me an illuminated 
card from Miss Braddon, inviting me to a 
certain special dinner at the Langham 
Hotel. As “Conductor of Zhe Belgravia 
Magazine,” she had similarly honoured 
other 
We 


many 
guests. 


were called 
together to 


celebrate the 
first number 
of that peri- 
odical. How 
one’s memory 
clings to the 
early events 
of one’s life! 
I lived in 
Worcester- 
shire in those 
days, and my 
hostelry in 
town was the 
New Hum- 
mums Hotel. 
It had long 
ceased to be 
new, but there 
was an Old 
Hummums; 
so there had 
to be a New 
Hummums. 


MISS BRADDON IN 1866, 


I remember the dear old landlady taking 
me into her kitchen and showing me the 
great open fire at which everything in the 
shape of roasts was cooked. In these days 
they tumble joints, chickens, ducks, and 
game, all together into an oven, to mingle 
their various flavours and destroy the in- 
dividuality of each. I recall that there 
was a “baster” who sat by the fire in the 
New Hummuns kitchen, and my memory 
goes back to “‘sops in the pan” in an old 
Derbyshire “ house-place” when I was a 
lad. But that 
is an alto- 
gether differ- 
ent story from 
the one I am 
writing; so 
let it pass. 

In 1866 I 
had not yet 
pitched my 
tent in Lon- 
don. I was 
a youngster 
with a news- 
paper at Wor- 
cester, anews- 
paper and a 
seat in the 
civic govern- 
ment, and 
other things 
belonging to 
what might 
be called a 
“rising citi- 
zen,” who in 
his heart did 
not care torise 
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in those directions. When Miss Braddon, 
with all the usual flourishes of journalistic 
trumpets, announced the fact that a new 
magazine was to be published under her 
auspices, I had the temerity to invite my- 
self to contribute thereto. Youth is rash, 
ignorance is bold. It is wonderful how 
often both get a footing in the race. 
The difficulty is to stay. Probationers 
often come to grief; but, as Jerrold 
said to his son, “It is no good opening 
shop until you have something to put in 
the window.” Happy days, when we 
think we have a store worthy of displaying, 
goods that might dazzle the most intellec- 
tual Bond Street that ever was dreamed 
of! 

My proposal was an article (I had not 
the audacity to call it an essay) on country 
life, a chapter of semi-sporting reminis- 
cence. Why do so many young fellows 
in their earliest work profess to take up 
the pen of experience and philosophy ? 
I think Miss Braddon must have looked 
upon her correspondent as a _ county 
gentleman, accustomed during a long 
life to sporting adventure, and house- 
parties. Anyhow, I was the proprietor 
of a great county newspaper, and the 
article itself did the rest. It was ac- 
cepted, and was mentioned by quite a 
number of critics as a contribution emi- 
nently characteristic of the new editor’s 
policy and purpose, which was evidently 
not to treat life too seriously, and, as far 
as possible, to be anecdotical, ‘ The 
Feast of St. Partridge” was the title of 
the article, and, though I had just pub- 
lished my first novel, I preferred to be one 
of the anonymous contributors to Se/- 
gravia. And this is howI came to be in- 
vited to that inaugural dinner, having for 
my immediate neighbcurs as guests, Watts 
Phillips, Tom Taylor, Wilkie Collins, and 
Charles Reade. Mr. John Maxwell, the 
husband of Miss Braddon, was then a man 
of energy and resource. He introduced 
me, in his effusive but pleasant way, as the 
youngest author present (you met very 


few lady writers thirty years ago), a youth 
who preferred to sue the goddess Fame 
anonymously in the first number of 
Belgravia. Poor Maxwell, I knew him 
in a friendly way for many years after that 
night, a kindly host, with the capacity to 
make both enemies and friends, and 
always true to both in his hatred ahd 
his sympathy. He went about the 
world with a cheerful word or a dash 
of cynical badinage. The pathos of 
his later years will always mingle in my 
pleasantest recollections of him. For 
many months he suffered from a form 
of paralysis that made him a prisoner to 
his couch. His brain remained unim- 
paired, but he articulated with difficulty. 
From a life of unbounded activity to the 
monotony of merely keeping body and 
soul together, helpless physically, one can 
hardly imagine a more terrible infliction. 
Maxwell bore his misfortune not only with 
resignation but with cheerfulness. His 
nurse spoke of him as one of the most 
exemplary patients she had ever attended. 
After a time the household became accus- 
tomed to the master’s condition, and his 
wife was persuaded to continue her social 
receptions, upon which occasions it de- 
lighted the invalid to be visited in his 
room by his oldest friends, and to sit— 
(this once great rollicking fellow, with a 
glass in his hand, and a toast of sentiment 
on his lips)—his hand in yours, a quiet 
smile on his face, and content to listen 
to your optimistic hopes about his health, 
happy that you seemed happy in them, 
though he knew, poor fellow, that he was 
booked for an early passage to the other 
world. May we all be as patient when 
our time shall come ! 


XXI. 
CHARLES READE AND VICTOR HUGO. 
It was at this Belgravia dinner that I 
made the acquaintance of Charles Reade. 
Those were the days of the first Tinsley, 
Edward, who was stricken down at the 
opening of his career. He was my first 
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publisher, and was, I fancy, in the habit 
of sending most of his new books to 
Reade. Anyhow, Reade had read my 
pioneer story, Bitter Sweets; the sug- 
gestion that he had done so was no 
empty compliment, for he gave me proof 
of his sincerity. Perhaps he saw that 
there was doubt in my expression of sur- 
prise. It is always the great man that 
sits down with you and talks as if you 
were the 
greater per- 
sonage of the 
two and who 
draws you out 
and compares 
notes with 
you on work 
and methods. 
Questioned 
concerning 
my ambition 
and pros- 
pects, I con- 
fessed that I 
was just a 
trifle disap- 
pointed with 
the pecuniary 
reward of 
novel-writing. 
“ Indeed,” he 
said ; “what have you received for your 
first book?” “Thirty pounds, on account,” 
I said. “More to come?” he asked. 
“Ves,” I said. “And you keep your 
copyright?” ‘ Yes,” I answered. “I 
congratulate you,” was his reply ; “do you 
remember my first work?” “Indeed, I 
do,” I said; “who could forget Peg 
Woffington?” “You think it a good 
story?” “It is delightful,” I replied. “TI 
got five pounds for it,” he said, “and was 
glad to have it published on any terms; 
be comforted, you have done well.” The 
publisher who gave him five pounds for 
Peg Woffington, would have readily given 
him as many thousands for one of his 
later novels. I remember Mrs. Henry 
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Wood telling me that early in her career 
nothing had pleased her more than being 
able to refuse a thousand pounds for a 
novel which Mr. Bentley had a year be- 
fore declined to buy outright for a 
hundred. Ouida, even after one or two 
of her first books were published, had to 
wait humbly in the ante-room of a London 
publishing house, while the principals 
were considering her manuscripts ; where- 
as a year or 
two later they 
made pilgrim- 
ages all the 
way to Flor- 
ence to en- 
treat the privi- 
lege of secur- 
ing her next 
work on her 
own terms. 
Yet Reade 
and Ouida 
and Mrs. 
Wood showed 
the same 
power of 
story-telling 
in their earli- 
est work, 
which went 
a-begging, as 
in their later novels, that made fortunes 
for themselves and their publishers. 

The freshness and beauty of Christie 
Johnstone are not excelled in any other 
work of Charles Reade, whose Hard Cash 
and Put Yourself in His Place, are 
examples of that faculty of industry and 
the genius of taking infinite pains which 
characterised everything he put his hand 
to. He once said to me, “I read two 
hundred works to write one,” and I can 
bear testimony to his conscientious 
labours. 

I have found him at work literally up 
to his eyes in books of reference. He 
was as particular about the facts upon 
which he built his fiction as Darwin was 
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in the minutest details of his greater 
studies. He read the newspapers with 
avidity, and clipped everything that he 
thought might be useful in his solidly 
built up romances. Fond of the theatre, 
he had almost a childlike love of mount- 
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minded, modest gentleman, but when he 
was roused he could defend his position 
with tremendous energy. No author ever 
wrote more impressively upon the ques- 
tion of international copyright; no author 
would have rejoiced more than he at the 


MADAME DE LA RAM® (" OUIDA”) IN THE YEAR 1870. 


ing a play with every possible touch of 


realism he could get into it. In Dora he 
had real wheat, real cows, and real 
poultry; and in one of his plays he 
insisted that a dying sailor, who swore 
wicked oaths, should not be restricted in 
a certain very graphic curse, which on the 
very first night astonished a London 
audience even to the verge of perplexity. 
Reade was a great, lIcarned, simple- 


recent recognition of the rights of English 
authors in America. 

During my editorship of the Gen#/e- 
man’s Magazine, in the first palmy days 
of the shilling series, I published the 
English version of Victor Hugo's 
L’Homme qui Rit, one of his most 
masterly studies of character, and I had 
an interesting correspondence with him. 
As I could not go over to Guernsey and 





VICTOR HYGO AT HOME IN GUERNSEY, 
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pay him q visit, he sent me, from time to 
time, through his friend and neighbour 
Mr. Oliver, photographs of himself and 
family. Among these is a picture of the 
great Frenchman in his salon. 

The poet is standing by the fire-place, 
his arm leaning upon a chair, and amidst 
surroundings which . quite realise the 
description of him in the third volume 
of the Letters of Charles Dickens. The 
famous English novelist found Victor 
Hugo’s house a most extraordinary place, 
looking like an old curiosity shop, or the 
property-room of some gloomy, vast old 
theatre. He was much struck by Hugo 
himself, who looked every inch the genius 
he was. His wife was a handsome 
woman, with flashing black eyes.  Sit- 
ting among old armour and old tapestry, 
and old coffers and grim old chairs and 
tables and old canopies of state from old 
palaces, and old golden lions going to 
play at skittles with ponderous golden 
balls, he and his family made a most 
romantic show, and looked like a chapter 
out of one of his own books. 

In another picture of Hugo in his 
arbour there is a sad, reflective expres- 
sion in his face. He has the look that 
strongly recalls Reade in his garden that 
abutted on Hyde Park; and Hugo, in 
the picture, wears a soft hat, as Reade 
often did, with a loose black shooting- 
jacket, grey waistcoat and trousers, open 
vest, and a small black necktie. Reade 
and Hugo had many characteristics 
in common. Reade shared Hugo’s 
passionate hatred of oppression and 
wrong, and was moved by similar 
sentiments for the poor. His literary 
style was often Hugoish in its terse, 
short, telling sentences, but in his 
brightest dreams he never had such 
poetic fancies as the illustrious French- 
man had every day. Hugo oddly 
enough did not care for music. Reade 
loved to hear the violin played, and 
was an expert in regard to the manu- 
facture of that instrument. I was the 


medium through whom Mr. Barnet 
Phillips, the American author and jour- 
nalist, presented him with one of the 
finest instruments in his collection. It 
was made in New York. 

Victor Hugo, according to a Parisian 
biographer, wrote very quickly, but often 
corrected laboriously. He rarely re- 
wrote. Madame Drouet, who was his 
literary secretary for thirty years, copied 
all his manuscripts ; otherwise the printers 
would have found him one of the most 
difficult authors to put into type. Madame 
Drouet saved them much worry, and him- 
self, or his publishers, much expense in 
the way of composition. She also as- 
sisted in the correction of the proofs. 
He generally had several works on the 
stocks at the same time. Thackeray 
found recreation in a change of subject ; 
Gladstone rests himself with a treatise on 
Homer. Victor Hugo evidently regarded 
his work from a similarly industrious 
standpoint. He would go from poetry 
to fiction, from fiction to history, accord- 
ing to his mood. As arule, he rose at 
six o’clock in the morning, took a cold 
bath ; then, breakfasting on a raw egg 
and a cup of black coffee, went to work. 
What the work was depended upon the 
inspiration of the moment. In Paris one 
of his recreations was riding on the top of 
an omnibus, a habit he contracted during 
a short visit to London. A friend told 
him if he wanted to study the street life 
of London he should ride on the knife- 
board. In those days the top seat of an 
omnibus was more or less like a fence on 
wheels ; and it was by no means the 
thing to be seen among the outside pas- 
sengers. Indeed, Mr. Yellowplush would 
have given notice in any service where the 
master could have so far “ demeaned 
himself.” London has now placed garden 
seats on the tops of her omnibuses., A 
ride from east to west is a delightful 
experience ; and on summer days the 
roofs of the people’s vehicles are gay with 
parasols and merry with women’s voices. 
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REVELATIONS 


XXII. 
“SUCH IS FAME.” 

Among the most sincere mourners of 
Charles Reade was Wilkie Collins ; they 
were great friends; each admired the 
work of the other. Collins lived in a 
spacious house. in Gloucester Place. 
He delighted in his work, and loved 
to talk about it. In this respect he 
was the very opposite of Blackmore, who 
is a market-gardener, not from necessity, 
but choice. He would rather talk of gar- 
dening than of literature; and his chief 
recreation is fishing in the adjacent river 
Thames, where Isaac Walton fished, and 
where Londoners sit for hours at a stretch 
dreamily watching the pleasure boats pass 
and enjoying the fresh air. “I tried to 


talk of other novelists,” said a friend of 
mine who had been visiting Mr. Black- 
more, “and he spoke of the ravages of 
slugs among his strawberries.” And when 
my friend got back again to literature, 
Blackmore told him how he dealt with 
the marauding blackbirds among _ his 


cherries. Alphonse Karr, the author of 
that pleasant book, 4 Zour Round My 
Garden, would have found the literary 
horticulturist a charming companion. 
Notwithstanding that Blackmore lives 
this kind of rural life, he often sits up far 
into the night at his desk. He lives, like 
many another Englishman, on the inside 
of a great brick wall that fences him in 
from the rude world, although he, helps 
to supply the London markets with fruit. 
While admiring his work and recognising 
the genius of it, one may be pardoned for 
wondering what would have been his fate 
as an author had not a sympathetic pub- 
lisher and a royal marriage come to his 
aid. Lorna Doone, which made his re- 
putation, was a failure on its first publi- 
cation. Neither critics nor readers would 
have it. For nearly two years it lay in 
the cold shade of neglect. Sampson Low, 
its publisher, thought it a great novel, and 
gave it a fresh chance when it seemed 
to be dead; he re-issued it, with new 
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advertisements, on the eve of the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise and the Mar- 
quis of Lorne. The similarity of the 
names Lorne and Lorna attracted atten- 
tion ; the public was in a different mood 
from that which governed them when 
first Zorna Doone was published, and the 
novel took its rightful place in the litera- 
ture of the time. Such are the curious 
uncertainties of success in literature. 
Lorna Doone had a narrow escape of 
being sold for waste-paper. Let this com- 
fort all and sundry who have favourite 
literary children that as yet have 
had no Sampson Low and no royal 
marriage to come to their rescue. But 
fame has its limitations. 

A class paper devoted to gardening 
even discounted Blackmore’s pretensions 
in that direction. It was in a criticism 
on some opinion which the famous 
novelist had expressed as a. gardener 
on the subject of cherries. The critic 
said- he had heard that Mr. Blackmore 
wrote stories for magazines, and if he 
knew as little about that business as 
he did about gardening, he pitied his 
readers ; the truth being, I suspect, that 
Blackmore had forgotten more about both 
subjects than our bucolic friend ever knew 
of either. 

Some years ago, at a Lotus banquet 
presided over by the late John Brougham, 
the chairman, in a moment of forgetful- 
ness, proposed Black’s health as the 
author of that sublime romance Lorna 
Doone. 1 nudged Brougham and said, 
“No, that is Blackmore’s book not 
Black’s.” ‘ What is Black’s chief book ?” 
he asked in a theatrical aside. Black sat 
next to me, and amidst the general em- 
barrassment I could not at the moment 
remember Black’s best book ; though 4 
Daughter of Heth was trembling on my 
lips. The genial chairman’s mistake 
formed the oratorical peg of the even- 
ing, upon which every speaker hung: his 
wisest comments or his funniest joke; 
they all mentioned the beauties of Lorna 
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Doone, and congratulated Black upon his 
masterpiece and Brougham upon his 
discovery of the real author. 


XXIII. 
WILKIE COLLINS AND “THE MOON- 
STONE.” 

When I first called upon Wilkie Collins, 
many years ago, he showed me with pride 
his latest work reprinted in several 
languages. It did me good to see a man 
so frank and open in the enjoyment of 
his success. He spoke enthusiastically of 
his hopes for the book he was then writ- 
ing. Ona later day, when I knew him 
better, he consulted me about the new 
play upon which he was engaged—a 
dramatisation of Zhe Moonstone. 

I was astounded at his leaving out of 
the play the three guardians of the stone 
who had given so much dramatic point 
to the story, and urged him to reconsider 
the design of his play. “No,” he said, 
“T tried to get them in, but every time 
I felt that they were like three negro 
minstrels, and that on the first night 
the gallery would call on them for a song.” 
This view of the ridiculous side of the 
mysterious trio, which I am convinced 
the audience would not have taken, 
killed his play. Zhe Moonstone still re- 
mains a great possible drama. 

Wilkie Collins talked of his characters 
as Dickens and Thackeray talked of 
theirs, as if they lived; but, unlike 
Dickens, he mapped out his stories and 
planned his incidents with almost mathe- 
matical precision. He worked in a large 
room in his house in Gloucester Place, 
breaking off now and then in bursts to 
tramp up and down, as if he had on hand 
a sudden walking match against time. 
I never saw Douglas Jerrold, but Wilkie 
Collins must have been like him in one 
respect. They were both short men with 
large heads. When they were seated 
at a table they looked like giants, when 
they got up they were dwarfs—intellectual 
dwarfs. Afropos of this, I remember 


telling Collins of a certain little modest 
comedian, who was called as a witness in 
a police-court. “Stand up, Mr. Keeley,” 
said the judge. “I am standing up,” was 
the plaintive reply. 


XXIV. 
AUTHORS AT WORK. 

Dickens at work was peculiarly sensi- 
tive to his surroundings. He loved to 
have everything orderly about him. 
Indeed, he could never settle down com- 
fortably to his desk without he felt assured 
that not only his own room but the entire 
house was neat and trim for the day. 
He was far more deliberate in formulating 
the conception of a story than in design- 
ing it, in fixing its landmarks, its halting 
places, its rests, its outbursts of incident, 
and its effective situations. He would, 
as he has said himself, in the first stage 
of a new book, go round and round the 
idea of it, as a bird in a cage goes about 
his sugar before touching it. He did 
not map out his novels; he not only 
allowed his characters to run away with 
him, but to carry his story along with 
them into channels he had _ hardly 
dreamed of. The results are, neverthe- 
less, perfectly delightful, except to the 
dramatist, who can never fairly fix him 
with a plot. In this direction Bret Harte 
reminds me of Dickens. ‘“ What plays 
Bret Harte’s stories would make,” one 
hears people say ; but sit down to drama- 
tise him, and see how his fine dramatic 
suggestions elude you. No one knows 
this better than Bret Harte, with whom I 
have had the pleasure of collaborating in 
a play which I hope may one day chal- 
lenge public criticism. An indescribable 
interest lies in the fact that before we sat 
down to write it Bret Harte took hold of 
the original story, and completed the 
history of the leading characters. It is 
the dramatic biography of J//iss car- 
ried to its conclusion; not coming to a 
vague, if beautifully suggestive, finale, 
with two people walking out into the 
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darkness, hand in hand, but developed on 
the lines of the original sketch into adrama 
of character and incident, into a comedy 
of American life and manners. Bret 
Harte seems to me nowadays to be almost 
better known in England than in America. 
We regard him as the Dickens of America, 
and Dickens, you know, was one of his 
greatest admirers. For some time he 
was a neighbour of mine in St. John’s 
Wood. I often met him, taking con- 
templative strolls in that artistic region 
where Miss Evans (George Eliot), in sober 
cloak and bonnet, could be frequently seen 
walking with Lewes, the critic, whose in- 
fluence on her latest work changed, some 
people think, what otherwise would have 
been great novels into philosophic treatises 
and psychological studies. 

Thackeray worked with difficulty. His 
muse laboured. He often complained 
that he could not dispose of his 
characters to his satisfaction, and he 
had doubts as to his success. His recrea- 
tion was his club, and he was fond of a 


good dinner ; he enjoyed rare wine, and 


liked to talk about it. He spent much of 
his leisure at the Athenzeum, the Reform, 
and the Garrick. He was most at home 
at the Garrick. He is one of the illustra- 
tions of the want of wealth compelling 
genius to be active’ He must have drawn 
many of his characters from the clubs, and 
seen them perambulating the West End of 
London. Walking with his daughter, he 
would point out the houses where they 
lived. He was very serious about his 
characters, and believed in them. One 
day, meeting a friend who mentioned his 
current novel, he said, ‘‘ I have killed the 
Colonel; come into Evans’s, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

Mark Lemon, who knew him well, told 
me that he never felt thoroughly at home 
with Thackeray, who was “so wise upon 
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every subject” ; and yet to the same man 
and a few friends Thackeray said, “Let us 
go out into the fields, and make believe we 
are all boys again.” He enjoyed tellinga 
story of being present at an agricultural 
dinner at York, when a guest said to 
another, indicating Thackeray, ‘ Who’s 
your friend?” “Oh! don’t you know— 
Thackeray, the author.” “Oh—h!” said 
the Yorkshireman, “you don’t say so; I 
thought he was a gentleman.” 

Walter Besant’s recreation, if he takes 
any, seems to be a change from one kind 
of work to another, from novel writing to 
the harder business of reforming the exist- 
ing system of publishing and advancing 
the interests of women-workers in the East 
End. It is a great field for practical 
philanthropy, the East End of London. 
A few years ago I spent Christmas Eve 
in the purlieus of Jack the Ripper, and 
was pathetically impressed with the utter 
despair of the poor, and astonished at 
their efforts to make the best of things. 
In a garret, with the windows broken, the 
wind creeping in through yawning cracks 
in the wall, a door that would not shut, a 
man, his wife, and three children, were 
living on a few shillings a week, very 
hardly won, by selling old boots in the 
street ; yet the room was decorated with 
paper flowers, a bit of red-berried holly, 
and two texts, “Merry Christmas” and 
“God is love.” It was in visits to such 
localities as this that Dickens discovered 
some of his most pathetic scenes and 
characters. 

How one drifts into back-waters of the 
great river, when one has no responsi- 
bilities of making this point or the other. 
After an hour or two at anchor in a 
back-water, pulling into the main stream 
again is like getting back to the world. 
One feels inclined to say to the reader, 
‘“* Wait for us at yonder bend of the river.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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BY W. W. 
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HE day was fine and the 
breeze so light that the old 
patched sails were taking 
the schooner along at a 
gentle three knots per hour. 
A sail or two shone like 

snow in the offing, and a gull hovered 
in the air astern. From the cabin to 
the galley, and from the galley. to. the 
untidy tangle in the bows, there was no 
sign of life to benefit by the conversation 
of the skipper and mate as they discussed 
a wicked and mutinous spirit which had 
become observable in the crew. 

“‘ Tt’s sheer rank wickedness, that’s what 
it is,” said the skipper, a small elderly man, 
with grizzled beard and light blue eyes. 

“ Rank,” agreed the mate, whose tem- 
perament was laconic. 

“Why, when I was a boy, you wouldn’t 
believe what I had to eat,” said the 
skipper ; “not if I took my bible oath on 
it, you wouldn't.” 

“ They’re dainty,” said the mate. 

“Dainty !” said the other, indignantly. 
“What right have hungry sailormen to 
be dainty? Don’t I give them enough 
to eat? Look! Look there!” 

He drew back, choking, and pointed 
with his fore-finger as Bill Smith, A.B., 
came on deck with a plate held at arm’s 
length, and.a nose disdainfully elevated. 
He affected not to see the skipper, and, 
walking in a mincing fashion to the side, 
raked the food from the plate into the 
sea with his fingers. He was followed by 
George Simpson, A.B., who in the same 
objectionable fashion wasted food which 
the skipper had intended should nourish 
his frame. 
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**T’ll pay ’em for this!” murmured the 
skipper. 

“*There’s some more,” said the mate. 

Two more men came on deck, grinning 
consciously, and disposed of their dinners. 
Then there. was an interval—an interval in 
which everybody, fore and aft, appeared to 
be waiting for something ; the something 
being at that precise moment standing at 
the foot of the foc’sle ladder, trying to 
screw its courage up. 

“If the boy comes,” said the skipper, 
in a strained, unnatural voice, “I'll flay 
him alive.” 

“You'd better get your knife out, 
then,” said the mate. 

The boy appeared on deck, very white 
about the gills, and looking piteously at 
the crew for support. He became con- 
scious from their scowls that he had for- 
goiten something, and remembering him- 
self, stretched out his skinny arms to 
their full extent, and, crinkling his nose, 
walked with great trepidation to the side. 

“Boy!” vociferated the skipper, sud- 
denly. 

“ Yessir,” said the urchin, hastily. 

*Comm’ere,” said the skipper, sternly. 

“Shove your dinner over first,” said 
four low, menacing voices. 

The boy hesitated, then walked slowly 
towards the skipper. 

“What are you going to do with that 
dinner ?” demanded the latter, grimly. 

“* Eat it,” said the youth, modestly. 

“What d’yer bring it on deck for, 
then?” enquired the other, bending his 
brows on. him. 

“T thought it would taste better on 
deck, sir,” said the boy. 
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“Taste better!” growled the skippcr, 
ferociously. ‘“‘ Ain’t it good?” 

“ Yessir,” said the boy. 

“Speak louder,” said the 
sternly. “Is it very good?” 


skipper, 
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“ Never,” yelled the boy, following it. 

“‘ Everything as it should be?” roared 
the skipper. 

“Better than it should be,” shrilled 
the craven. 








“SIT DOWN AND EAT IT.” 


* Beautiful,” said the boy, in a shrill 
falsetto. 

“Did you ever taste better wittles 
than you get aboard this ship?” de- 
manded the skipper, setting him a fine 
example in loud speaking. 


“Sit down and eat it,” commanded the 
other. 

The boy sat on the cabin skylight, 
and, taking out his pocket-knife, began his 
meal with every appearance of enjoyment, 
the skipper, with his elbows on the side, 

2¢ 
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and his legs crossed, regarding him 
serenely. 

“TI suppose,” he said, loudly, after 
watching the boy for some time, “I 
s’pose the men threw theirs overboard 
hecos they hadn’t been used to such good 
food 2.” 

“Yessir,” said the boy. 

“ Did they say so?” bawled the other. 

The boy hesitated, and glanced ner- 
vously forward. “Yessir,” he said at 
length, and shuddered as a low, ominous 
growl came from the crew. Despite his 
slowness, the meal came to an end at 
last, and, in obedience to orders, he rose 
and took his plate forward, looking en- 
treatingly at the crew as he passed them. 

“Come down below,” said Bill, “ we 
want to have a talk with you.” 

“Can’t,” said the boy. “I’ve got my 
work to do. I haven’t got time to talk.” 

He stayed up on deck until evening, 
and then, the men’s anger having evapora- 
ted somewhat, crept softly below, and 
climbed into his bunk. Simpson leaned 
over and made a clutch at him, but Bill 
pushed him aside. 

‘Leave him alone,” said. he quietly, 
* we'll take it out of him to-morrow.” 

For some time Tommy lay worrying 
over the fate in store for him, and then, 
yielding to fatigue, turned over and slept 
soundly until he was awakened some three 
hours later by the men’s voices, and, look- 
ing out, saw that the lamp was alight, and 
the crew at supper, listening quietly to 
Bill, who was speaking. 

‘I’ve a good mind to strike, that’s 
what I’ve a good mind to do,” he said 
savagely, as, after an attempt at the butter, 
he put it aside and ate dry biscuit. 

An’ get six months,” said old Ned. 
“That won’t do, Bill.” 

“ Are we to go a matter of six or seven 
days on dry biscuit and rotten taters?” 
demanded the other fiercely. “‘ Why, it’s 
slow sooicide.” 

“JT wish one of you would commit 
sooicide,” said Ned, looking wistfully round 
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at the faces, “that ’ud frighten the old 
man, and bring him round a bit.” 

“Well, you’re the eldest,” said Bill, 
pointedly. 

“Drowning’s a easy death, too,” said 
Simpson, persuasively, “‘ you can’t have 
much enjoyment in life at your age, 
Ned?” 

** And you might leave a letter behind 
to the skipper, saying as ’ow you was 
drove to it by bad food,” said the cook, 
who was getting excited. 

“Talk sense!” said the old man, very 
shortly. 

“Look here,” said Bill suddenly, “I 
tell you what we can do: let one of us 
pretend to commit suicide, and write a 
letter as Slushey here ses, saying as ’ow 
we're gone overboard sooner than be 
starved to death. It u’d scare the old 
man proper ; and p’raps he’d let us start 
on the other meat without eating up this 
rotten stuff first.” 

“ How's it to be done?” asked Simp- 
son, staring. 

“Go an’ ’ide down the. fore ’old,” said 
Bill. ‘ There’s not much stuff down there. 
We'll take off the hatch when one of us is 
on watch to-night, and—whoever wants 
to—can go and hide down there till the 
old man’s come to his senses. What do 
you think of it, mates ?” 

“Tt’s all right as an idea,” said Ned 
slowly, “ but who’s going?” 

“Tommy,” replied Bill simply.. 

“ Blest if I ever thought of him,” said 
Ned, admiringly, “ did you, cookie ?” 

““Never crossed my mind,” said the 
cook. 

“You see the best o’ Tommy’s going,” 
said Bill, “is that the old man ’ud only 
give him a flogging if he found it out. 
We wouldn’t split as to who put the hatch 
on over him. He can be there as com- 
fortable as you please, do nothing, and 
sleep all day if he likes. O’ course we 
don’t know anything about it, we miss 
Tommy, and find the letter wrote on this 
table.” 
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The cook leaned forward and regarded 
his colleague favourably ; then he pursed 
his lips, and nodded significantly at an 
upper bunk from which the face of 
Tommy, pale, and scared, looked arx- 
iously down. 

“ Halloa !” said Bill, ‘have you heard 
what we’ve been saying ?” 

“T heard you say something about 
going to drown old Ned,” said Tommy, 
guardedly. 

“He’s heard all-about it,” said the 
cook, severely. ‘“ Do you know where 
little boys who tell lies go to, Tommy ?” 

“T’d sooner go there than down the 
fore old,” said Tommy, beginning to 
knuckle his eyes. “I won't go. I'll tell 
the skipper.” 

“No you won't,” said Bill sternly. 
“This is your punishment for them lies 
you told about us to-day, an’ very cheap 
you’ve got off too. Now, get out o’ that 
bunk. Come on afore I pull you out.” 

With a miserable whimper the youth 
dived beneath his blankets, and, clinging 
frantically to the edge of his berth, kicked 
convulsively as he was lifted down, 
blankets and all, and accommodated with 
a seat at the table. 

“Pen and ink and paper, Ned,” said 
Bill. 

The old man produced them, and Bill, 
first wiping off with his coat-sleeve a 
piece of butter which the paper had ob- 
tained from the table, spread it before 
the victim. 

“T can’t write,” said Tommy sullenly. 

The men looked at each other in dis- 
may. 

“It’s a lie,” said the cook. 

“T tell you I can’t,” said the urchin, 
becoming hopeful, “that’s why they sent 
me to sea becos I couldn’t read or write.” 

** Pull his ear, Bill,” said Ned, annoyed 
at these aspersions upon an honourable 
profession. 

“Tt don’t matter,” said Bill calmly, 
“T’ll write it for ’im; the old man don’t 
know my fist.” 
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He sat down at the table, and, squaring 
his shoulders, took a noisy dip of ink, and 
scratching his head, looked pensively at 
the paper. 

“Better spell it bad, Bill,” suggested 
Ned. 

*‘ Ay, ay,” said the other. ‘‘’Ow do 
you think a boy would spell sooicide, 
Ned?” 

The old man pondered. 
s-i-d-e,” he said, slowly. 

“Why, that’s the right way, ain’t it?” 
enquired the: cook, looking from one to 
the other. 

“We mustn’t spell it right,” said Bill, 
with his pen hovering over the paper. 
** Be careful, Ned.” 

“ We'll say killed myself, instead,” said 
the old man. “A boy wouldn’t use such 
a big word as that, p’raps.” 

Bill bent over his work, and, apparently 
paying great attention to his friends’ en- 
treaties not to write it too well, slowly 
wrote the letter. 

“How's this?” he enquired, sitting 
back in his seat. 

“** Deer captin i take my pen in hand 
for the larst time to innform you that i 
am no more suner than heat the ’orrible 
stuff what yqu kall meet i have drownded 
miself it is a moor easy death than 
starvin’ i ’ave left my clasp nife to bill an’ 
my silver wotch to it is ’ard too dee so 
young tommie brown.’ ” 

“Splendid!” said Ned, as the reader 
finished and looked enquiringly round. 

“T put in that bit about the knife and 
the watch to make it seem real,” said Bill, 
with modest pride ; “ but, if you like, I’ll 
leave ’em to you instead, Ned.” 

“T don’t want ’em,” said the old man, 
generously. 

“ Put your cloes on,” said Bill, turning 
to the whimpering Tommy. 

“T’m mot going down that fore ’old,” 
said Tommy, desperately. ‘ You may as 
well know now as later on—I won't go.” 

“ Cookie,” said Bill, calmly, “ just ’and 
me them cloes, will you? Now, Tommy.” 
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“T tell -you, I’m not going to,” said 
Tommy. 

‘An’ that little bit o’ rope, cookie,” 
said Bill, “it’s just down by your ’and. 
Now, Tommy.” 

The youngest member of the crew 
looked from his clothes to the rope, and 
from the rope back io his clothes again. 

““How’m I goin’ to be fed?” he de- 
manded, sullenly, as he began to dress. 

“You'll have a stone bottle o’ water to 
take down with you, an’ some biskits,” 
replied Bill, “an’ of a night-time we'll 
hand you down some o’ that meat you're 
so fond of. Hide ’em behind the cargo, 
an’ if you hear anybody take the hatch 
off in the day-time, nip behind it your- 
self.” 

** An’ what about fresh air?” demanded 
the sacrifice. 

“You'll ave fresh air of a night when 
the hatch is took off,” said Bill. ‘“ Don’t 
you worry, I’ve thought of everything.” 

The arrangements being concluded, 
they waited until Simpson relieved the 
mate at the helm, and then trooped up 
on deck, half-pushing and _half-leading 
their reluctant victim. 

“Tt’s just as if he was going on a pic- 
nic,” said old Ned, as the boy stood un- 
willingly on the deck, with a stone bottle in 
one hand and some biscuits wrapped up 
in an old newspaper in the other. 

“Lend a ’and, Bill. Easy does it.” 

Noiselessly the two seamen took off the 
hatch, and, as Tommy declined to help in 
the proceedings at all, Ned clambered 
down first to receive him. Bill took him 
by the scruff of the neck, and lowered 
him down, kicking strongly, into the hold. 

* Have you got him ?” enquired Bill. 

“Ves,” said Ned in a smothered voice, 
and, depositing the boy in the hold, hastily 
clambered up again, wiping his mouth. 

“Been having a swig at the bottle?” 
enquired Bill. 

**Boy’s heel,” said Ned very shortly. 
** Get the hatch on.” 

The hatch was replaced, and Bill and 


his fellow conspirator, treading quietly and 
not without some apprehension for the 
morrow, went below and turned in. 
Tommy, who had been at sea long 
enough to take things as he found them, 
curled. up in the corner of the hold, and 
with his bottle as a pillow fell asleep. 

It was not until eight o’clock next 
morning that the master of the Sunteam 
discovered that he was a boy short. He 
questioned the cook as he sat at break- 
fast. The cook, who was a very nervous 
man, turned pale, set the coffee-pot dewn 
with a thump which upset some of the 
liquor, and bolted up on deck. The 
skipper, after shouting for him in some of 
the most alluring swear words known on 
the high seas, went raging up on deck, 
where he found the men standing in a 
little knot, looking very ill at ease. 

“Bill,” said the skipper, uneasily, 
“what’s the matter with that damned 
cook ?” 

*‘°R’s ’ad a shock, sir,” said Bill, 
shaking his head, “ we've all ’ad a shock.” 

“You'll have another in a minute,” 
said the skipper, emoticnally, ‘“ Where’s 
the boy?” 

For a moment Bill's hardihood forsook 
him, and he looked helplessly at his 
mates. In their anxiety to avoid his 
gaze they looked over the side, and a 
horrible fear came over the skipper. He 
looked at Bill mutely, and Bill held out a 
dirty piece of paper. 

The skipper read it through in a state 
of stupefaction, then he handed it to the 
mate, who had followed him on deck. 
The mate read it and handed it back. 

“It’s yours,” he said, shortly. 

“I don’t understand it,” said the skip- 
per, shaking his head. “Why, only 
yesterday he was up on deck here eating 
his dinner, and saying it was the best 
meat he ever tasted. You heard him, 
Bob?” 

“T heard him, pore little devil!” said 
the mate. 

* You all heard him,” said the skipper. 
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‘‘ Well, there’s five witnesses I’ve got. He 
must have been mad. Didn't nobody 
hear him go overboard?” 

“T ’eard a splash, sir, in my watch,” 
said Bill. 

“Why didn’t you run and see what it 
was ?” demanded the other. 

“T thought it was one of the chaps 
come up to throw his supper overboard,” 
said Bill, simply. 

“Ah !” said the skipper, biting his lip 
“did you? You're always going on about 
the grub. What’s the matter with it?” 

“ It’s pizon, sir,” said Ned, shaking his 
head. ‘“ The meat’s awful.” 

“It’s as sweet as nuts,” said the skipper. 
“Well, you can have it out of the other 
tank if you like. Will that satisfy you?” 


The men brightened up a little and 
nudged each other. 

“The butter’s bad, too, sir,” said Bill. 

“ Butter bad!” said the skipper, frown- 
ing, “how’s that, cook ?” 

“T ain’t done nothing to it, sir,” said 


the cook, helplessly. 

“Give ’em butter out o’ the firkin in 
the cahin,” growled the skipper. “It’s 
my firm belief you’d been ill-using that 
boy, the food was delicious.” 

He walked off, taking the letter with 
him, and, prepping it up against the sugar- 
basin, made but a poor breakfast. 

For that day the men lived, as Ned put 
it, on the fat of the land, in addition to 
the other luxuries figgy duff, a luxury 
hitherto reserved for Sundays, being also 
served out to them. Bill was regarded 
as a big-brained benefactor of the human 
race; joy reigned in the foc’sle, and at 
night the hatch was taken off and the 
prisoner regaled with a portion which had 
been saved for him, He ate it ungrate- 
fully, and put churlish and inconvenient 
questions as to what was to happen at the 
end of the voyage. 

“We'll smuggle you ashore all right,” 
said Bill, “none of us are going to sign 
back in this old tub. I'l! take you aboard 
some ship with me—Eh?” 
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“T didn’t say anything,” said Tommy, 
untruthfully. 

To the wrath and confusion of the crew, 
next day their commanding officer put 
them back on the old diet again. The 
old meat was again served out, and the 
grass-fed luxury from the cabin stopped. 
Bill shared the fate of ali leaders when 
things go wrong, and, from being the idol 
of his fellows, became a butt for their 
gibes. 

“What about your little idea now?” 
grunted old Ned, scornfully, that evening 
as he broke his biscuit roughly with his 
teeth, and dropped it into his basin of tea. 

“You ain’t as clever as you thought you 
was, Bill,” said the cook with the air of a 
discoverer. 

“ And there’s that pore dear boy shut 
up in the dark for nothing,” said Simp- 
son, with somewhat belated thoughtful- 
ness. “An’ cookie doing his work.” 

“I’m not going to be beat,” said 
Bill blackly, “the old man was badly 
scared yesterday. We must have another 
sooicide, that’s all.” 

“Let Tommy do it again,” suggested 
the cook flippantly, and they all laughed. 

“Two on one trip’ll about do the old 
man up,” said Bill, regarding the inter- 
ruption unfavourably. “ Now, who’s going 
to be the next?” 

“* We’ve had enough o’ this game,” said 
Simpson, shrugging his shoulders, “ you’ve 
gone cranky, Bill.” 

“No I ain't,” said Bill; “I’m not going 
to be beat, that’s all. Whoever goes down, 
they'll have a nice, easy, lazy time. Sleep 
all day if he likes, and nothing to do. You 
ain’t been looking very well lately, Ned.” 

“Oh?” said the old man, coldly. 

“Well, settle it between you,” said Bill, 
carelessly, “it’s all one to me, which of 
you goes.” 

** Ho, an’ what about you ?” demanded 
Simpson. 

“Me?” enquired Bill in astonish- 
ment. “ Why, I’ve got to stay up here 
and manage it.” 


? 
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“Well, we'll stay up and help you,’ 
said Simpson derisively. 

Ned and the cook laughed, Simpson 
joined in. Bill rose, and, going to his 
bunk, fished out a pack of greasy cards 
from beneath his bedding. 

**Larst cut, sooicide,” he said briefly. 
“Tm in it.” 

He held the pack before the cook. The 
cook hesitated, and looked at the other 
two. 

* Don’t be a fool, Bill,” said Simpson. 

“Why, do you funk it ?” sneered Bill. 

“It’s a fool's game, I tell you,” said 
Simpson. 

“Well, you ’elped me start it,” said the 
other. ‘“ You’re afraid, that’s what you 
are, afraid. You can let the boy go down 
there, but when it comes to yourselyes, 
you turn chicken-’arted.” 

* All right,” said Simpson, recklessly, 
“let Bill ’ave ’is way ; cut, cookie.” 

Sorely against his better sense the cook 
complied, and drew a ten; Ned, after much 


argument, cut and drew seven ; Simpson, 
with a king in his fist, leaned back on the 
locker and fingered his beard nonchalantly. 
“Go on Bill,” he said, “see what you can 
do.” 

Bill took the pack and shuffled it, “I 


? 


orter be able to beat seven,” he said 
slowly. He handed the pack to Ned, 
drew a card, and the other three sat back 
and laughed boisterously. 

“Three!” said Simpson, “ Bravo, Bill ! 
I'll write your letter for you ; he’d know 
your writing. What shall I say ?” 

“Say what you like,” retorted Bill, 
breathing hard as he thought of the hold. 

He sat back sneering disdainfully, as 
the other three merrily sat down to com- 
pose his letter, replying only by a cor- 
temptuous silence when Simpson asked 
him whether he wanted any kisses put in. 
When the letter was handed over for his 
inspection he only made one remark. 

“‘T thought you could write better than 
that, George,” he said, haughtily. 

“I’m writing it for you,” said Simpson. 


Bill’s hauteur vanished and he became 
his old self again. “If you want a plug 
in the eye, George,” he said, feelingly, 
*‘ you’ve only got to say so, you know.” 

His temper was so unpleasant that half 
the pleasure of the evening was spoiled, 
and instead of being conducted to his 
hiding-place with quips and light laughter, 
the proceedings were more like a funeral 
than anything else. The crowning touch 
to his ill-nature was furnished by Tommy, 
who upon coming up and learning that 
Bill was to be his room-mate, gave way to 
a fit of the most unfeigned horror. 

“There’s another letter for you this 
morning,” said the mate, as the skipper 
came out of his state-room, buttoning up 
his waistcoat. 

“ Another what ?” demanded the other, 
turning pale. 

The mate jerked his thumb upwards. 
“Old Ned has got it,” he continued. “I 
can’t think what’s come over the men.” 

The skipper dashed up on deck, and 
mechanically took the letter from Ned 
and read it through. He stood for some 
time like a man ina dream, and then 
stumbled down the foc’sle, and looked in 
all the bunks and even under the table, 
then he came up and stood by the hold 
with his head on one side. The men 
held their breath. 

“ What’s the meaning of all this?” he 
demanded at length, sitting limply on the 
hatch, with his eyes down. 

“‘ Bad grub, sir,” said Simpson, gaining 
courage from his manner; “that’s what 
we'll have to say when we get ashore.” 

“You're not to say a word about it!” 
said the other, firing up. 

“It’s our dooty, sir,” 
pressively. , 

“Look here, now,” said the skipper, 
and he looked at the remaining members 
of the crew entreatingly. “ Don’t let’s 
have no more suicides. The old meat’s 
gone now, and you can start the other, 
and when we get to port I’ll ship in some 
fresh butter and vegetables. But I don't 


said Ned, im- 
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want you to say anything about the food 
being bad, or about these letters when we 
get to port. I shall simply say the two of 
‘em disappeared, an’ I want you to say 
the same.” 

“Tt can’t be done, sir,’ 
firmly. 

The skipper rose and walked to. the 
side. “Would a fipun note make any 
difference ?” he asked in a low voice. 

“Tt’ud make a little difference,” said 
Ned, cautiously. 

The skipper looked up at Simpson. 
On the face of Simpson was an expression 
of virtuous arithmetical determination. 

The skipper looked down again. “Or 
a fipun note each?” he said, in a low 
voice. “I can’t go beyond that.” 

“Call it twenty pun and it’s a bargain, 
ain’t it, mates ?” said Simpson. 

Ned said it was, and even the cook 
forgot his nervousness and said it was 
evident the skipper must do the generous 
thing and they’d stand by him. 

““Where’s the money coming from?” 
enquired the mate as the skipper went 
down to breakfast, and discussed the 
matter with him. “They wouldn’t get 
nothing out of me!” 

The skylight was open; the skipper 
with a glance at it.bent forward and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Wot!” said the mate. He en- 
deavoured to suppress his laughter with 
hot coffee and bacon, with the result that 
he had to rise from his seat and stand 
patiently while the skipper dealt him some 
hearty thumps on the back. 

With the prospect of riches before 
them the men cheerfully faced the extra 
work ; the cook did the boy’s, while Ned 
and Simpson did Bill’s between them. 
When night came they removed the hatch 
again, and with a little curiosity waited to 
hear how their victims were progressing. 

“Where’s my dinner?” growled Bill, 
hungrily, as he drew himself up on deck. 

* Dinner !” Ned, in surprise ; 
“why, you ain’t got none.” 


said Simpson, 


said 
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‘“* Wot ?” said Bill, ferociously. 

“You see the skipper only serves out 
for three now,” said the cook. 

“ Well, why didn’t you save us some? ” 
demanded the other. 

“There ain’t enough of it, Bill, there 
ain’t indeed,” said Ned. ‘‘ We have to 
do more work now, and there ain’t 
enough even for us. You've got biscuit 
and water, haven’t you ?” 

Bill swore at him. 

“T’ve ’ad enough o’ this,” he said, 
fiercely. “I’m coming up, let the old 
man do what he likes. I don’t care.” 

“Don't do that, Bill,” said the old 
man, persuasively. ‘ Everything’s going 
beautiful. You was quite right what you 
said about the old man. We was wrong. 
He’s skeered fearful, and he’s going to 
give us twenty pun to say nothing about 
it when we get ashore.” 

““T’m going to have ten out o’ that,” 
said Bill, brightening a little, ‘‘and it’s 
worth it too. I get the ’orrors shut up 
down there all day.” 


** Ay, ay,” said Ned, with a side kick 
at the cook, who was about to question 
Bill’s method of division. 

“ The old man sucked it all in beauti- 


ful,” said‘the cook. “ He’s in a dreadful 
way. He’s got all your clothes and things, 
and the boy’s, and he’s going to ’and ’em 
over to your friends. It’s the best joke 
I éver heard.” 

“You're a fool !” said Bill, shortly, and, 
lighting his pipe, went and squatted in 
the bows to wrestle grimly with a naturally 
bad temper. 

For the ensuing four days things went 
on smoothly enough. The weather being 
fair the watch at night was kept by the 
men, and regularly they had to go through 
the unpleasant Jack-in-the-box experience 
of taking the lid off Bill. The sudden 
way he used to pop out and rate them 
about his sufferings and their callousness 
was extremely trying, and it was only by 
much persuasion and reminder of his 
share of the hush-money that they could 
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persuade him to return again to his lair 
at daybreak. 

Still undisturbed they rounded the 
Land’s End. The day had been close 
and muggy, but towards night the wind 
freshened and the schooner began to 
slip at a good pace through the water. 
The two prisoners, glad to escape from 
the stifling atmosphere of the hold, sat in 
the bows with an appetite which the air 
made only too keen for the preparations 
made to satisfy it. Ned was steering, and 
the other two men having gone below 
and turned in, there were no listeners to 
their low complaints about the food. 

“It’s a fool’s game, Tommy,” said Bill, 
shaking his head. 

“ Game?” said Tommy, sniffing. “’Ow 
are we going to get away when we get to 
Northsea ?” 

“You leave that to me,” said Bill. 
‘*Old Ned seems to ha’ got a bad cough,” 
he added. 

“He’s choking, I should think,” said 
Tommy, leaning forward. ‘ Look! he’s 
waving his hand at us.” 

Both sprang up hastily, but ere they 
could make any attempt to escape the 
skipper and mate emerged from the com- 
panion and walked towards them. 

“Look here,” said the skipper, turning 
to the mate, and indicating the culprits 
with his hand ; “ perhaps you'll disbelieve 
in dreams now.” 

“’Strordinary !” said the mate, rubbing 
his eyes, as Bill stood sullenly waiting 
events, while the miserable Tommy 
skulked behind him. 

“T’ve heard o’ such things,” continued 
the skipper, in impressive tones, “ but 
I never expected to see it You can’t 
say you haven’t seen a ghost now, Bob.” 

“ Strordinary !” said the mate, shaking 
his head again. “ Lifelike.” 

“The ship’s haunted, Ned,” cried the 
skipper in hollow tones. “Here’s the 
sperrits o’ Bill and the boy standing agin 
the windlass.” 

The bewildered old seaman made no 


reply ; the smaller spirit sniffed and wiped 
his nose on his cuff, and the larger one 
began to whistle softly. 

“ Poor things!” said the skipper, after 
they had discussed these extraordinary 
apparitions for some time. . “Can you 
see the windlass through the boy, Bob?” 

“T can see through both of ’em,” said 
the mate, slyly. 

They stayed on deck a little longer, 
and then coming to the conclusion that 
their presence on deck could do no good, 
and indeed seemed only to embarrass 
their visitors, went below again, leaving 
all hands a prey to the wildest astonish- 
ment. 

“Wot’s ’is little game?” asked Simp- 
son, coming cautiously up on deck. 

“Damned if I know,” said Bill, 
savagcly. 

“ He don’t really think you’re ghosts ?” 
suggested the cook, feebly. 

**©’ course not,” said Bill, scornfully. 
“He’s got some little game on. Well, 
I’m going to my bunk. You'd better 
come, too, Tommy. We'll find out what 
it all means to-morrer, I’ve no doubt.” 

On the morrow they received a little 
enlightenment, for after breakfast the cook 
came forward nervously to break the news 
that meat and vegetables had only been 
served out for three. Consternation fell 
upon all. 

“Tl go 
ravenously. 

He found the skipper laughing heartily 
over something with the mate. At the 
seaman’s approach he stepped back and 
eyed him coolly. 

Mornin’, sir,” said Bill, shuffling up. 
“ We’d like to know, sir, me an’ Tommy, 
whether we can have our rations for 
dinner served out now same as be- 
fore?” 

“ Dinner ?” said the skipper in surprise. 
“What do you want dinner for ?” 

“Eat,” said Bill, eyeing him reproach- 
fully. 

“Eat?” said the skipper. 
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an’ see ’im,” said Bill, 


“ What’s 


























“I CAN SEE THROUGH BOTH OF “EM,” SAID THE MATE SLYLY. 


the good o' giving dinner to a ghost? 
Why you've got nowhere to put it.” 

By dint of great self-control Bill smiled 
in a ghastly fashion, and patted his 
stomach. 

“ All air,” said the skipper, turning away. 

‘Can we have our clothes and things 
then?” said Bill, grinding his teeth. “Ned 
says as how you've got ’em.” 


“‘Ceriainly not,” said the skipper. “I 
take em home and give ’em to your next 
o’ kin. That’s the law, ain't it, Bob?” 

“It is,” said the mate. 

“ They'll ’ave your effects and your pay 
up to the night you committed suicide,” 
said the skipper. 

“We didn’t commit sooicide,” said Bill ; 
“how could we when we're standing here?” 
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“Oh yes, you did,” said the other. 
“T’ve got your letters in my pocket to 
prove it; besides, if you didn’t I should 
give you in charge for desertion directly 
we get to port.” 

He exchanged glances with the mate, 
and Bill, after standing first on one leg 
and then on the other, walked slowly 
away. For the rest of the morning he 
stayed below setting the smaller ghost a 
bad example in the way of language, and 
threatening his fellows with all sorts of 
fearful punishments. 

Until dinner-time the skipper heard no 
more of them, but he had just finished 
that meal and lit his pipe when he heard 
footsteps on the deck, and the next 
moment old Ned, hot and angry, burst 
into the cabin. 

‘* Bill’s stole our dinner, sir,” he panted, 
unceremoniously. 

“ Who?” enquired the skipper, coldly. 

** Bill, sir, Bill Smith,” replied Ned. 

“ Who?” enquired the skipper, more 
coldly than before. 

“The ghost o’ Bill Smith,” growled 
Ned, correcting himself savagely, “ has 
took our dinner away, an’ him an’ the 
ghost o’ Tommy Brown is a sitting down 
and boltin’ of it as fast as they can bolt.” 

““Well, I don’t see what I can do,” 
said the skipper, lazily. “What ’d you 
let ’em for ?” 

“You know what Bill is, sir,” said Ned. 
“I’m an old man, cook’s no good, and 
unless Simpson has a bit ’o raw beef for 
his eyes, he won’t be able to see fora 
week.” 

“ Rubbish !” said the skipper, jocularly. 
“Don’t tell me, three men all afraid o’ 
one ghost. I shan't interfere. Don’t you 
know what to do?” 

** No, sir,” said Ned, eagerly. 

“Go up and read the prayer-book to 
him, and he'll vanish in a cloud of 
smoke,” said the skipper. 
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Ned gazed at him for a moment 
speechlessly, and then going up on deck 
leaned over the side and swore himself 
faint. The cook and Simpson came up 
and listened respectfully, contenting 
themselves with an occasional suggestion 
when the old man’s memory momentarily 
failed him. 

For the rest of the voyage the two culprits 
suffered all the inconvenience peculiar 
to a loss of citizenship. The skipper 
blandly ignored them, and on two or 
three occasions gave great offence by 
attempting to walk through Bill as he 
stood onthe deck. Speculation was rife in 
the foc’sle as to what would happen 
when they got ashore, and it was not until 
Northsea was sighted that the skipper 
showed his hand. Then he appeared on 
deck with their effects done up neatly in 
two bundles, and pitched them on the 
hatches. The crew stood and eyed him 
expectantly. 

- “Ned,” said the skipper, sharply. 

** Sir,” said the old man. 

** As soon as we’re made fast,” said the 
other, ‘‘ I wan’t you to go ashore for me 
and fetch an undertaker and a policeman. 
I can’t quite make up my mind which I 
want.” 

** Ay, ay, sir,” murmured the old man. 

The skipper turned away, and seizing 
the helm from the mate took his ship in. 
He was so intent upon this business that 
he appeared not to notice the movements 
of Bill and Tommy as they edged ner- 
vously towards their bundles, and waited 
impatiently for the schooner to get along- 
side the quay. Then he turned to the 
mate and burst into a loud laugh as the 
couple, bending suddenly, snatched up 
their bundles, and, clambering up the side, 
sprang ashore and took to their heels. 
The mate laughed too, and a faint but 
mirthless echo came from the other end 
of the schooner. 
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By Max Cowper. 





THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE DEVIL. 


BY J. F. NISBET. 





WRITER in a ladies’ paper, I 
see, discusses the ‘“ Insinceri- 
ties of Society.” Of course, 
everyone with the smallest 
faculty for observation is acquainted with 
these insincerities. People praise pictures 
or books that they really care nothing 

about, and profess a vast interest in mat- 
ters of absolutely no concern to them, 
such as the state of your health. Such 

social flim-flams abound. Just lately I 
have been declining invitations to din- 
ner at a hospitable West End mansion 
because the hostess always gets upon 
my nerves by her excessive observance 
of the futilities of etiquette. Perhaps 
there are other reasons that weigh with 
me. Perhaps the menu of the company 
is not exactly as good as that of the 

cuisine. Perhaps I have lived long 
enough to learn that to dirty three 
or four plates at the club (if I must 

go out to dinner) is better business than 
dirtying sixteen or eighteen at a groaning 
board in Mayfair, where there happen to 
be no adequate compensations. But the 
reason I assign to myself is the social 
insincerities in question as practised 

by the hostess, who has them in a 
rather trying form. As you enter the 
drawing-room to pass that mauvats quart 
@’heure before dinner she will receive you 
effusively, discuss with a simulation of the 
utmost interest some trivial question of 
the moment, and break off in the middle 
of her remarks to greet another arrival 

with an equally sham enthusiasm. I can- 
not believe that this degree of politeness 
is agreeable to anybody. It is too mani- 
festly hollow. 
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Am I then opposed to the writer above 
alluded to, who quotes the insincerities 
of society only to condone them, on the 
ground that, on the whole, they give plea- 
sure? Not at all. The experience I 
have related is, no doubt, unfortunate. 
But it is exceptional ; and I see no reason 
for proposing that we should all blurt out 
the awkward truth at any moment. This 
would be to reduce society to chaos ; for 
the result of such plain speaking, I 
imagine, would not be nearly so funny— 
that is to say, it would be far more dis- 
agreeable than that set forth in Mr. Gil- 


bert’s “ Palace of Truth.” 
#.° 


The fact is that while agreeing with the 


writer in question that society is better 
with than without its insincerities, I sup- 
port them on a totally different ground. 
I doubt whether the prevailing extrava- 
gance of compliment does give so much 
pleasure, for the simple reason that no 
experienced person (unless he or she has 
a prodigious amount of vanity) takes it 
literally. It is a sort of jargon with a 
meaning of its own. Like other jargons, 
it has a grammar, the rules of which 
must be observed. The compliment 
must not be overdone; it mist not 
shock us by any lack of proportion or 
plausibility, but should fall pleasantly 
upon the ear or the other senses while 
leaving our judgment perfectly free to 
estimate it at its true value. To overdo 
the compliment is to break the rules of 
the grammar of this jargon, which was the 
particular offence of my too exuberant 
hostess. I am giving her up as I should 
do the society of a man who in ordinary 
English dropped his h’s. Not to be in- 
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sincere to some extent in society is im- 
possible, because practically we all know 
or think of each other more than it would 
be good to say. That we read the truth 
through the hyperbole I admit, but in that 
form somehow it is not offensive—perhaps 
because it allows our vanity just a little 
play. So by all means let these amiable 
hypocrisies prevail. Provided we are able 
to discount the gush, to gather approxi- 
mately our friend’s meaning, indepen- 
dently of the language in which it is 
couched, no harm is done. 
a ad 

Perhaps the insincerities of society 
reach their height when the merits of 
some deceased celebrity are in question. 
Tombstone flattery has long been a bye- 
word, but we now get the same thing in 
the papers on the very morrow of the 
great man’s death. The late Sir Augustus 
Harris was a theatre-manager and an 
operatic impresario of much energy and 
resource. Like the city merchant, or the 
big West End tradesman, he made his 


position by foresight, enterprise, and the 
hard driving or the hard interpretation of 
bargains—in plain language, by the exer- 
cise of a little of that unscrupulousness 
which is admittedly the soui of com- 


mercial life. The master of Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, and of all the legions 
thereof, was no worse than his fellows. 
He played the game according to the 
rules. But on the morrow of his regretted 
decease I read a touching biographical 
notice of him, in which, after bringing 
out a variety of previously unsuspected 
moral excellencies in his nature, the 
writer suggested the erection of some 
memorial to Harris near Covent Garden 
or Drury Lane, where he was “ known 
and loved.” A goodly phrase, 7’ faith. I 
like it. I wish I had been the first to 
use it in that connection myself. But 
what meaning would it convey to the 
unsophisticated? At the least, that of a 
gentle, saintly. Harris, soft in manner, win- 
ning in speech, fond of little children, 
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whom he would allow to play with his 
drafts of contracts and his cheque-books, 
unostentatious in his benevolence, indul- 
gent to a fault. Of course, the scribe may 
have been faithfully rendering his own 
impressions. But ¢hat is not the Harris 
I knew. I prefer to regard this post obit 
eulogy as jargon to be read with the neces- 
sary key. 
** 

People deplore what is called the decay 
of manners characteristic of the present 
day. It appears that our young men no 
longer hold out their arm in cere- 
monious fashion to take a lady down to 
dinner, and no longer employ a set and 
sonorous phrase when they ask her for a 
dance. The fact is, however, that ges- 
ture and language have always to be inter- 
preted. To say, “Can you give me the 
next dance ?” means absolutely no more 
and no less than, ‘‘ Gracious lady, may I 
aspire to the honour of a waltz with you?” 
even if the words were accentuated by a 
low bow. Language may be flowery, or it 
may be abrupt. The one thing essential 
about it is the meaning it conveys. Mere 
words, however much insisted upon, can 
never be taken in a sense against which 
the secret judgment of the auditor rebels. 
The late Sir Augustus Harris, for example, 
was billed as part author of every play 
produced at Drury Lane during his long 
period of management. But the public 
never thought of him, and do not now re- 
member him, as a dramatist. They knew 
or felt that his collaboration with his 
authors, useful as it might be, was not 
literary. After all, though we English 
suffer in our social relations by pitching 
the note a little higher than we mean, we 
are better off than most of our neigh- 
bours. ‘The German is still committed to 
cumbrous forms of address, from which 
we have long shaken ourselves free. The 
Spaniard still thinks it necessary, as a form 
of politeness, to invite an acquaintance to 
dinner without specifying day or date. 
In the East, of course, truth stands to 
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hyperbole in the relation of Falstaff’s 
ha’p’orth of bread to his intolerable deal 
of sack. But jargon doesn’t matter pro- 
vided you hold the key, and provided, 
also, that it is spoken according to its 
established rules. 
*° 

The other day a poor woman applied 
to one of the Metropolitan magistrates 
for the redress of a grievance. She 
had picked up a lost bundle of bank- 
notes in the street, and had taken them 
to the police, by whom they were duly 
handed over to the owner. This ill-con- 
ditioned person, however, had refused to 
reward her for her honesty. Hence her 
tears ; and she was anxious to hear from 
the magistrate whether anything could be 
done forher. The magistrate—it was Mr. 
Hannay—confessed himself unable to take 
action ; but he was righteously indignant 
with the owner of the notes for his scurvy 
treatment of the poor woman; and, as 
plainly as a magistrate could, he hinted 
that there were some people who didn’t 
deserve to have their lost property re- 
turned to them at all. Except that, as 
the result of the magistrate’s remarks, 
a reward was privately subscribed for 
the complainant, that closed the police 
side of the case, the social issues of which 
still remain open for the consideration 
of the philosophical. And very curious 
some of these issues are. It is evident, 
for instance, that in the matter of honesty 
our theory and our practice are not quite 
the same, even on the magisterial bench. 
This poor woman who picked up the 
notes lost, let us say, an hour of her 
time by taking them to the police-station. 
What would an hour of her time be worth 
as a charwoman? Sixpence? Well, a 
shilling at the outside. The magistrate 
was indignant that she should not have 
been rewarded, as she herself expected to 
be. But supposing the owner of the notes 
had paid her a shilling for her trouble, 
would that have been satisfactory to the 
public conscience, of which the magistrate 


is the mouthpiece? I opine not. A shil- 
ling would have paid this woman 
amply for her trouble: but there is a 
secret conviction in the public mind that 
mere honesty is not good enough as a 
policy. It is felt that it ought to be re- 
warded in hard cash ; and what is more, 
that the greater the value of the property 
surrendered the greater the reward ought 
to be, the assumption being that a stronger 
effort in honesty is required to give up a 
hundred pounds than a thousand or a 
million. 
** 

What would be the adequate reward for 
giving up a million of money that might 
be dropped in the street, or left in an 
omnibus by Mr. William. Astor or Mr. 
Cecil Rhodes? A five pound note? 
There is probably not a magistrate on the 
bench who would not express his indigna- 
tion at such meanness. Yet it would be 
as easy for the finder to take a million of 
money to Scotland Yard as a pound of 
sausages. I know, because I have had 
the pleasure of handling a million of 
money, moi gui vous parle, who, yet, am 
not too proud to write a common maga- 
zine article. ‘To be given a million of 
money to hold in your hand is one of the 
episodes of a visit of inspection to the 
interior of the Bank of England. [ re- 
member the packet of bank-notes consti- 
tuting that sum did not seem to me to 
look any more important than Becky 
Sharp’s “ dixunary ” may have done, and 
for a moment I had an insane desire to 
throw it out of the window. 

** 

The truth about honesty I take to be 
this—that although civilised people have 
ceased to act upon the primitive doctrine 
of “ findings, keepings,” they are still not 
educated up to the copy-book maxim 
that virtue is its own reward. Of course, 
crossed cheques, papers of no use to any- 
one but the owner, compromising pieces 
of jewellery (that would have to be dis- 
posed of in Amsterdam). and other articles 
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of an unnegotiable kind, are easily ren- 
dered up to Scotland Yard. There is 
more difficulty in bringing yourself to 
hunt for the owner of a stray sovereign. 
And I suppose it is only to the éée that 
the idea would occur of dropping this 
treasure trove into the collecting-box of 
a hospital; I own that I, myself, am 
not, as the French say, de cette force-la. 
There may be people to whom virtue is 
its own reward—in fact, I have no doubt 
there are, but such people are not free 
from a certain suspicion of self-glorifica- 
tion. They practice virtue with an effort, 
and secure an equivalent in self-esteem. 
Like the Pharisee, they murmur smugly 
to themselves that they are not as other 
men are. Perhaps, on the whole, then, 
the honester course if you pick up a 
sovereign, is to put it in your waistcoat- 
pocket, and say nothing about it; and 
with other and less negotiable descrip- 
tions of treasure trove, to wait, at least, 
till the offer of a reward is published, and 
then to consider whether the virtuous 
course is worth adopting. If the poor 
woman who applied to Mr. Hannay had 
acted upon this plan she would have 
been spared her idle laments, and the 
reader, perhaps, these reflections. 
** 
* 

The question of honesty is an ex- 
tremely difficult one, both for the psycho- 
logist and the biologist. Upon its right 
answering it is not too much to say that 
the fate of one of the most imposing ahd 
plausible systems of philosophy’ ever 
erected depends—I refer to Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s. Mr. Spencer is a believer in 
the transmissibility of acquired charac- 
teristics, and has lately been waging a 
life and, death battle on the subject with 
that younger giant in the biological world 
Professor Weismann, who holds that no 
moral or physical peculiarities acquired 
by a parent in his lifetime, such as a 
knowledge of mathematics or an ampu- 
tated leg, can be passed on to his off- 
spring. Now, the keystone of the 
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Spencerian philosophy is that among 
a people who have been strictly policed 
for many generations honesty becomes 
at length instinctive and transmissible, 
in virtue of some modification of brain 
structure. Appealed to for material proofs 
of his thesis, the truth of which, I am 
afraid, he had rather too lightly taken for 
granted, Mr. Herbert Spencer has not 
been able to satisfy the whole of the 
scientific world, which accordingly re- 
mains divided on this all-important ques- 
tion. Certain it is that many of the 
stories formerly believed in as to parents 
being able to transmit to their sons a 
split finger-nail (though never an ampu- 
tated leg or a Chinese woman’s distorted 
foot), or as to mothers impressing upon 
their unborn children the likeness of ani- 
mals that had frightened them, do not, 
when properly tested, hold water. On the 


moral side, again, no one can say that 
a child will learn French more easily 
pecause its father was a linguist or even 
In fact, one of the great 


a Frenchman. 
arguments against the transmissibility of 
acquired characteristics is that although 
the modern languages of Europe have 
been spoken in their present form for 
fifteen or ‘twenty generations, the new- 
born European babe has no more aptitude 
for one than for another; or, indeed, for 
Chinese. 
79 

But as to honesty! A good many 
people will be prepared to say that that 
at least is instinctive—that while it must 
have been inspired in the first instance 
by fear of the police it has become in- 
grained by transmission through succes- 
sive generations. At first sight this is a 
plausible view. You call on a friend and 
are shown into the drawing-room, where 
for a few minutes you are left to your orn 
devices. There are valuable nick-nacks 
lying about, some of which you could 
certainly slip into your pocket without 
fear of detection. You do not, however, 
do this. If you even had the idea some- 
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thing would restrain you. What is that 
something? Is it heredity or calcula- 
tion? The evidence seems very strong 
in favour of some hereditary moral check, 
especially when it is considered that you 
may make the stealable article as valuable 
as you please, and that still the secret 
Mentor in your bosom whispers, “ No.” 
One would almost suppose that in certain 
natures there is an automatic moral check, 
imposing honesty. And _ scientifically 
such a moral check, the result of modi- 
fied brain structure, could be accounted 
for, even on Weismannic principles, since 
you have only to assume for the moment 
that honesty and dishonesty are “spon- 
taneous variations,” and that the dis- 
honest man is so sat upon by the police, 
spending so much of his time in prison, 
that it is the honest man who has the 
largest number of children, and whose 
type consequently tends to survive. 


* * 


a 


As a working hypothesis, I have no 
doubt this would pass muster at a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society. Yet I do not 
think it the true explanation of our in- 
grained honesty. I believe this to be no 
more than calculation—unconscious cal- 
culation no doubt, but still calculation 
—a fear of public opinion and of the 
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punishment which that can inflict ; be- 
cause you have only to alter the con- 
ditions to see that there is no fixed 
moral principle in the thing at all. A 
stockbroker would not steal a bank-note, 
even if secure from detection, because a 
variety of mental impressions, derived 
from his intercourse with the world, 
would crowd in upon him to forbid it. 
But place this instinctively virtuous gentle- 
man, as it would seem, in a position to 
rob the widow and the orphan by a dex- 
terous operation on the Stock Exchange, 
and he would not hesitate to do it. 
Why? Clearly because, as the result of 
unconscious calculation, he feels that the 
injury inflicted in such a case is remote 
—the work of Providence, perhaps he 
would say—and that it is not censur- 
able to the same extent by public 
opinion. On the whole, then, is it sur- 


_ prising that the virtuous charwoman who 


came before the magistrate should have 
wanted to be rewarded for her virtue, or 
that that public functionary should have 
thought her entitled to a reward for the 
same? I suppose we shall continue to 
retain the copy-book maxim as to virtue 
being its own reward in its present place 
of honour. It shows, at least, how we 
should like matters in this imperfect world 
to be ordered. 
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were problems that he had solved long 


ball, and the Captain, as he ago. They bored him collectively—and 


lounged in his cosy after-cabin 
smoking a choice cheroot, 


wondered 
whether it 
was worth 
while going 
ashore for so 
hackneyed an 
entertain- 
ment. 

He had 
been to so 
many masked 
balls and had 
found them 
so woefully 
alike. Every- 
one seemed 
in dominoes, 
more or less 
ugly, every 
mask showed 
a horrid lack 
of originality, 
and everyone 
squeaked the 
same parrot 
cry, “I know 
you 2 eR 
know you,” 
till he felt 
tempted to 
echo “And 
what the devil 
do I care if 
you do?” 


A quoi bon to move then ? 
had felt an interest in some woman it 
might have been fascinating. But women 


HE WOULD GO AFTER ALL. 


If only he 


individually ; well, in the whole course ot 
his five and forty years he had never felt 


tempted to 
ask one to be 
his wife. 

He was a 
handsome 
man, this Cap- 
tain Luard ot 
the Dacoit. 
Keen-eyed, 
hawk - nosed, 
thin -lipped, 
he was of that 
type which 
helps to build 
a country’s 
fame. Also, 
his thick iron- 
grey hair and 
gleaming 
teeth had 
earned for 
him the sobri- 
quet of the 
“Grey Wolf.” 

But by the 
time he had 
finished hisci- 
gar his mood 
changed. He 
would goafter 
all. As well 
to lounge 
against a wall 
and watch 


humanity bow and smirk and fool and 
flirt, as to spend an evening in the com- 
pany of the first person singular. He 


2D 
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might squeeze a little fun out of this 
particular orange—though as a rule, long 
before he had squeezed his oranges dry 
he threw them away. Sometimes others 
picked them up. 

Meanwhile, below in the gun-room, the 
juniors, as befitting their youth, were in a 
state of great excitement over this par- 
ticular ball, for they were launching into 
the stormy whirl of petticoats a little 
middy named Marsh. He was so pretty, 
so delicate, that one and all had agreed 
he was to go to the ball dressed as a 
girl, and the previous week had been 
spent in furnishing his “kit,” which was 
complete even to the dainty silk stockings 
and patent leather high-heeled shoes ; 
for the very feet of young Marsh helped 
to emphasize his effeminacy—they were 
so small, arched, and well-shaped. 

The victim in question was hugely en- 
joying the joke and was pretending to give 
himself the coy and skittish airs of sweet 
seventeen, which consisted of casting 
languishing glances with a superb pair of 
grey eyes, and telling the other fellows to 
get along.” 

“*IT say, you chaps,” he presently said, 
holding up a dainty frilled petticoat, 
“how on earth am I to get into this gil- 
guy? Does it fasten before or abaft? 
And I know these heels will break my 
legs.” 

You stow it! We'll fix you up!” 
assured a great overgrown midshipman, 
whose large head, large face, and large 
smile had earned for him the nickname 
“ Piggy.” 

“By Jove! You'll look a corker in this 
bag,” said another, holding up a really 
charming domino, made of grey and 
heliotrope silk. ‘* You'll knock all the gals 
endways and create envy, malice, and 
hatred. A pretty penny you’ve cost the 
Mess too, you bounder, but I’ll be hanged 
if anyone will know you. What scream- 
ing fun it will be to see you take ’em all 
in! Mind you lay it on thick !” 

“You bet,” said the fair trickster with a 


diabolical wink. ‘“TI’ll make ’em sit up. 
Confound these stays! I know they'll 
bust !” 

“No they won’t, and you’ve got to 
wear ’em. What’s the use of a twenty- 
three waist frock, if you want to stick to 
your own bally figure ?” 

“Oh! my lord,” groaned Marsh, 
“* another /” as the dresser-in-chief spread 
out an innocent looking arrangement of 
white upon the deck and made Marsh 
step into the band. “Holy Moses! how 
do the girls manage it?” trying. to draw 
the skirt over the numerous under gar- 
ments which he stuffed down and round 
as he might have stuffed hay into a sack. 
“That’s got ’em,” with a sigh of relief. 
* Damn this hook and eye!” 

At last he was triced and buckled into 
the bodice. Then a very curly wig was 
clapped on his head. A darkening of 
eyebrows, a dash of rouge, and a charm- 
ing young girl stood revealed, in the 
place of Paddy Marsh, the most rogueish 
and dare-devil young midshipman of 
H.M.S. Dacoit. 

“By Jove! you look stunning,” said 
the boy with the large smile. ‘Come on 
—now for the rest.” 

They tied on the black mask, which. 
was cut to show the glisten of the great 
grey eyes, also the lace just revealed the 
merry mouth with its row of white, even 
teeth. Then the domino was adjusted, 
and after much fussing and arrangement 
of skirts, the effect was pronounced most 
excellent. A well-fitting pair of black 
gloves, a fan, and a bunch of violets 
pinned on the left breast,—“ just to seem 
as though I had made a rendezvous,” 
said the young rapscallion—and Paddy 
Marsh stood attired in all his girlish loveli- 
ness. 

The gun-room capered round him in 
the greatest glee. They saluted, they 
asked for dances, they made rude 
speeches—such as asking if “he’d got 
’em on,” &c.—till poor Paddy, what with 
the heat of his strange attire, the mask 
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pressing on bis nose, and the high heels 
of his smart shoes, felt quite distracted. 

However, at last the party started, and 
after presenting their card of invitation at 
the door of the great hall, passed through 
and were soon mingled with the crowd of 
the ball-room. 

Such a pandemonium ! Everybody was 
peering into everybody else’s eyes ; those 
in domino trying to find the face beneath 
the mask. Others, who had gone there 
in uniform or plain clothes, were besieged 
by a mad mob, who tweaked their noses, 
squeaked their names, and behaved in 
such a bewildering manner that the un- 
fortunate individuals thus set upon could 
only grin in helpless bewilderment or try 
as best they could to be funny. 

The “ Grey Wolf” lounged against one 
of the doors, surveying with bored amuse- 
ment the little comedies enacted before 
his eyes. How foolish it all seemed, he 
thought, and what a fool he was to have 
courted all this noise and idiocy. The 
room was so hot, the scent of the flowers 
so fade, and the rustling of women’s skirts 
so irritating. He hadn’t seen a decent 
pair of ankles, and as for the voices— 
Punch and Judy wasn’t in it. 

And then by some strange process of 
mental cerebration his thoughts went 
back to a day in the long ago when he 
had loved a woman madly, recklessly, 
and had found out at a masked ball 
that she was false and that in her eyes 
all men were alike. God! how he had’ 
suffered. But that was over and done 
with. He could laugh at his pain now, 
he who had breasted the storm and stress 
of the ocean and had “ransacked the 
ages and traversed the climes,” the 
languid and fleeting emotions he now ex- 
perienced were no sooner indulged in 
than they were forgotten, and he lived 
only for his profession, and did not care 
how soon the end came. 

He was in the midst of this sombre 
meditation, when out from the surging 
mass of dominoes there suddenly stepped 
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a little figure clad in grey and heliotrope. 
It stood quite still, and, after quizzically 
looking into the fine, worn face, said in a 
laughing tone, and with indescribable im- 
pertinence, 

“A penny for your thoughts, most 
noble Captain.” 

The “ Grey Wolf” looked down from his 
long, lazy height, and met a pair of 
superb grey eyes flashing from between 
the holes of the mask, like a sweet temp- 
tation. 

“You're a very inquisitive young per- 
son,” he replied, without moving an inch. 
“But as they didn’t interest me they 
couldn’t possibly interest you.” 

“Oh! but I’m sure they would,” said 
the young person in question, unfurling 
her fan and smiling. ‘I’ve been watch- 
ing you for the last ten minutes. There 
is such a speak-to-me-not, a je ne sais guot 
air about you that I felt I really had to 
come and drag you down to earth.” 

“But really you flatter me,” said the 
Captain, condescending to examine his 
promiscuous companion, and _ thinking 
what a very pretty domino she wore. “ I 
assure you I shouldn’t amuse you at all. 
Much better go and talk to a middy; 
they’d live and die and come to life again 
for you, all in the space of an hour !” 

“You don’t think much of ’em, that’s 
very evident.” 

“TI don’t think much of anything, as 
far as that goes—but aren’t you wasting 
time talking tome? Dox’t you want to 
dance ?” 

“*T want an ice.” 

‘“‘Which means, I suppose, that I’m to 
help you find one. May I have the 
pleasure?” and with the utmost gravity 
the Captain of the Dacoit offered his arm 
to the unknown mask. 

“Oh, Lord! here’s a go!” thought 
Paddy Marsh ; “won’t I have him on P— 
won’t I tie him to a piece of string >— 
won’t I rot him?” 

He slipped his hand into the extended 
arm of the Captain, and presently was 

2D2 
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being elbowed through the crowd, which 
jostled and laughed and squeaked more 
madly than ever. Paddy’s progress was 
quite triumphal. From right to left the 
grey eyes flashed and glanced till quite a 
train was following in the wake of the 
grey domino, wondering who on earth she 
was, and thinking that the “‘ Grey Wolf” 
was in luck’s way. 

They came to the refreshment-room, 
and the Captain thought that in the pro- 
cess of eating ice the fair unknown might 
by some chance reveal her identity. 

Not so, however ; every spoonful was 
carefully piloted beneath the black lace, 
and the ice was begun and finished with- 
out the slightest clue being given. 

By-and-bye they returned to the ball- 
room, and from thence to one of the 
little sitting-out corners that were a cun- 
ningly-arranged feature of the dance. 
Here the “Grey Wolf” chose an easy chair, 
and deposited his companion in one 
smaller, but equally comfortable. 

After a pause of some minutes, during 
which the notes of a languorous waltz 
sent its haunting refrain through the dim 
corridor, and Paddy eyed the point of his 
dainty shoe, the silence was broken by 
the latter enquiring, 

“You're the captain of the Dacoit, 
aren’t you?” 

The “ Grey Wolf ” bowed. 

“IT suppose you consider yourself a big 
gun, don’t you? All the women look at 
the curl on your sleeve, and the stripes, 
and smile because you’re a captain ?” 

“That’s so, I believe ” 

“They'd be talking to a middy or any 
other officer as sweet as possible, but 
directly a captain came up they’d drop 
’em.” 

“You read your sex admirably ; is this 
why I am indebted for the pleasure of 
your company ?” 

“Hang it all!—I mean I beg your 
pardon, I’m not a bit given that way. I 
think it’s beastly. I know a girl they call 
the ‘ Worm’ on that account.” 
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“Indeed! I begin to think you're 
rather an extraordinary young lady. 
Don’t you?” 

“Perhaps,” with an inward chuckle. 
(“Lord ! if he only knew he’d skin me,” 
thought Paddy.) 

“You're rather nice, though,” leaning 
forward, the devil beginning to wake in 
his eye. 

“You think so?” looking coyly down 
and trifling with his fan. “ I’ve been told 
so before, but I don’t believe it!” 

“ Of course not—that would be absurd. 
Won't you tell me your name ?” 

“The one my godfathers and my god- 
mothers gave me!” 

“*T don’t suppose you’d use any other.” 

“Oh, but one has pet names !” 

“ And yours?” 

“ I’ve so many.” 

** And one of them ?” 

“Satan!” . 

“No, really, a dainty little lady like 
you to be called Satan! I'll not believe 
it. Now, if I -were to christen you, I 
should feel inclined to call you x 

“What?” (‘ He’s getting on, the old 
rip,” thought Paddy.) 

“Oh! there are many names one could 
call you. Bright Eyes, for example— 
or—— ” 

“Yes?” 

“ You've got very pretty hands,” taking 
one tightly-gloved paw of the awful 
Paddy. “Tell me, what made you come 
up and worry me like you did?” 

“Worry you, I—well, that is unkind! 
I’d heard such awful reports about you— 
what a martinet you are on board—and 
how you hate women—that I thought I 
should like to find out what you really 
were with the mask off.” 

“ And what do you think of me? Do 
you consider me a very much-maligned 
person, dear, odd little girl that you are?” 

“T don’t think you’re half a bad sort; 
but I can’t believe you’re not a bit of a 
corker on duty.” 

* A what?” 





down 
told 


*VOU'RE THE CAPTAIN OF TUE ‘DACOIT,’ AREN'T You? 
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“Oh! don’t pay any attention to my 
slang, I learnt it from my mother—no, I 
mean my brothers—and—and you make 
me nervous, you know.” (“If only these 
stays weren’t so tight and my shoes didn’t 
pinch !” inwardly groaned Paddy.) 

“ Your brothers have found an excellent 
pupil! However, all the new young 
women of to-day are admirably au fait of 
slang, and you’re no exception, I suppose.” 

“* Yes, I’m very new,” acquiesced Paddy. 
(“ Brand new, if you only knew it.”) 

“Then of course you disdain love- 
making, and any such old-fashioned weak- 
ness?” 

“Oh! I don’t mind an_ occasional 
flirtation now and then, just by way of a 
change, you know.” 

“What do you call flirting ?” leaning a 
trifle forward to Paddy’s huge delight. 

“ Well,” said the extremely wide-awake 
youngster, “I believe I’m flirting now, 
don’t you ?” 

“Are you?” touching his hand; “do 
you like it?” 

“You're a Captain. 
it.” 

“You're certainly the most impudent 
young lady I’ve met. Do you know how 
I punish impudent young ladies ?” 

“Can't give a guess even!” 

“Well, I kiss them.” 

“Rather rough on the young ladies, 
isn’t it?” 

“ As a rule, they’ve rather enjoyed it.” 

“Rum taste!” : 

Here Paddy lifted his bewitching eyes 
and looked straight into the weary d/asé 
ones of the “ Grey Wolf.” 

It was a challenge—direct, unwavering 
—and the Captain of the Dacoit was 
ever a man of action. 

“I’m going to punish you,” he said, 
calmly. 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, I mean it. 
useless.” 

“You want to kiss me?” 

“That is my intention.” 


Of course I like 


Don’t get up—it’s 
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* But I thought you didn’t care a damn 
—no, I mean a razzle-dazzle—no, a fig 
about women !” 

“ But I happen to care a razzle-dazzle 
for you at this present moment. In fact 
you interest me sufficiently to make me 
wish to see you again.” 

“You shall see me often ! 
here for a month.” 

“ Where do you live? 

“Ah!” 

“Tell me, and please remember I’m 
waiting to kiss you.” 

“Then I’m afraid you'll have to wait. 
Although you ave king of the Dacoit you 
aren’t king of me.” (“ At least not while 
I’m in petticoats,” muttered Paddy, sotto 
voce.) 

“You're not going ?” said the Captain, 
as the grey domino rose, and daintily 
shook out her skirts. ‘‘ You’re really very 
unkind.” He lifted himself lazily from 
his chair, then suddenly placed his hands 
on either of Paddy’s shoulders. 

“You little—tantalising—wretch ! ” he 
said, slowly. ‘Come, kiss me,” and he 
stooped forward to touch the red smiling 
mouth. 

‘Some other evening,” quoted Paddy, 
dexterously freeing himself. “ Just now 
I’d like another ice!” And before his 
astonished companion could protest he 
had slipped into the middle of the corridor, 
where such a thing as a kiss was quite 
impossible. 

“You little wretch !” muttered the Cap- 
tain, tucking Paddy’s hand under his arm 
and squeezing it. Nevertheless, he smiled 
more gaily than he had smiled for many a 
long day. This resistance was so new to 
him—and there was something about his 
tormentor as unconventional as it was 
exhilarating. Most certainly he would 
have to see her again, and soon too! 

So during the whole of the time that 
Paddy coquetted with his ice, and, as he 
elegantly expressed it, held his superior 
officer tied to a piece of string, the “Grey 
Wolf” was trying with many ingenious 


I’m staying 
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questions to find out the abode of his 
promiscuous acquaintance. Without avail. 

No weather-beaten old diplomat, no 
matchmaking mamma, no finished co- 
quette could have parried this fencing 
better than did this cheeky, dare devil 
young middy; and when he finally per- 
sisted in saying good-night, the vision 
that Paddy carried away with him to his 
ship was that of the “Grey Wolf” staring 
after him with the most bewildered and 
interested air of astonishment. 

When the Captain of the Dacoit turned 
into the smoking-room after the depar- 
ture of his unknown little acquaintance 
he was conscious of a distinct sense of 
amusement. He also thought himself a 
fool to beamused. After all, what had he 
to do with such frivolity—he, the sceptic, 
the embittered, the hater of all things 
feminine? But there had been some- 
thing about the grey domino that had 
lashed his sense of curiosity. She was 
so different from the ordinary type of bread- 
and-butter miss, so nonchalante, so daring, 


so original, that he had felt inclined to 
take her in his arms and shake her for a 


naughty impertinent child. He must 
certainly see her again, he would know 
those grey eyes, that mouth anywhere— 
and if she was as interesting without her 
mask as with, well, then he might con- 
descend to cultivate her acquaintance. 
And then he smiled his weary smile, and 
thought as he sat in his cabin that night 
that all women were frauds, and that little 
girls in grey dominoes were perhaps greater 
frauds than any. 
* * id * * 

A week later Paddy Marsh sat on the 
gun-room table, looking, as his com- 
panions termed it, a “ bit sick.” I grieve 
to say that, favourite as he was, Paddy 
was decidedly slack in his duties. He 
was always being run in—in fact, on more 
than one occasion he had recently run 
foul of the Commander. 

Such trifles as lifting the mast out of 
his cutter by mistaking the davits for the 


~—~ 


gangway, and relieving the morning watch 
a quarter of an hour late, were as nothing 
to our friend Paddy. 

However, the previous day he had sur- 
passed himself by allowing two of his 
boat’s crew to leave the boat under the 
pretence of buying a “sack of ‘spuds’ 
for the mess!” The coxswain mildly 
remonstrated, but Paddy was benevolent. 
He had been so pleased with himself 
over his recent conquest of the “ Grey 
Wolf,” that he saw everything couleur de 
rose and distributed his favours with a 
royal hand. So the men were allowed to 
go. 

The consequence was—after a reason- 
able time had elapsed for the purchase of 
the “spuds,” and the purchasers had not 
returned—that some more of the crew, 
under the direction of the coxswain, had 
to go in search of them. They were. 
brought back helpless. Their object had 
not been “spuds” but something far 
more potent. 

This escapade was the cause of Paddy 
looking a “bit sick.” For the Com- 
mander had informed him that the Cap- 
tain would deal with him this time, and 
that he would probably have to leave the 
ship in consequence. 

His pals were offering him every con- 
solation in their power, telling him to 
“buck up,” to “put on a bold front,” to 
“ship a face like a boot,” &c., to which 
advice Paddy only shook his head mourn- 
fully. 

“T’ll get chucked to a cert,” said he 
with conviction ; ‘the Wolf’s a whale on 
such cases. He broke Sherman, if you 
remember, and now he’ll break me. If 
only I could plug those bounders’ eyes 
with a dozen sacks of ‘spuds,’ I’d bring 
them to a jelly. What shall I do, what 
am 1 to say? And to think how he 
made love to me!” with a passing chuckle. 
“* Bright eyes,’ indeed! ‘little impudent 
wretch,’ oh! Moses, if you’d only heard it, 
all you fellows!” 

** We’ve done nothing but hear of it all] 
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the week,” murmured a surly young 
middy. “Fact is, you were getting so 
beastly conceited over your ‘ bright eyes’ 
that you were bound to come a cropper.” 

“Shut up, Denby,” said the boy with 
the large head, “don’t kick a chap now 
he’s down. You're jealous! But that’s 
neither here nor there. I’ve got an idea. 
We'll pull you through, Paddy our 
Pride !” 

“Carry on,” said Paddy, dolefully, 
“‘let’s have it!” 

“Tt’s just this—you said ‘the Wolf’ 
talked a lot of rot about seeing you again, 
and we know that he’s been sculling off 
on shore a good deal more often than he 
usually does. Well, I propose making a 
bold shot for it. What say if you go 
before him in just the same rig as you 
went to the ball in? He couldn’t break 
you then. He’d turn into a lamb!” 

“Done!” cried Paddy, springing off the 
table and nearly falling on top of the 
large boy. “Piggy, you're a jewel! 


That idea is worthy of your fine head ! 


lll go! 
to shift. 
hour !” 

How Paddy was dressed, hustled, or 
rather smuggled into the Captain’s cabin 
remains a mystery to this day. 

Get there he did. 

By some special intervention of Provi- 
dence, the “Grey Wolf” was sitting with 
his back to the door writing. 

“That you, Marsh?” he queried, with- 
out turning round. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Paddy, his heart in 
his mouth, 

“ Been misbehaving yourself, as usual ? 
Well, it must end. And,” veering round, 
“What the d 1—who are your—How 
did you get here?” he questioned, in 
rapid and surprised astonishment. 

“ Now for it,” thought Paddy. 

“T’m ‘ Bright Eyes ’—otherwise, Marsh 
of the Dacoit. ” 

“ You— infernal —young — scoundrel ! 
Off with your mask!” 


I'll go, if I die for it. Help me 
I’m to be there in half-an- 
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Paddy obeyed—and when his charming 
face peeped from within the hood of the 
domino, with the wig of little fluffy curls 
adding to the feminine delusion, the 
“Grey Wolf” burst into a roar of 
laughter. 

“Well, of all the confounded cheek ! 
A pretty dance you led me the other 
night! What do you mean by it? What 
have you got to say for yourself?” 

“ Nothing, except that you made love 
very nicely !” 

“T’ll love you—you —you—— 

“ Tantalising—little—wretch ! ” promp- 
ted Paddy. “You'll never have the 
heart to dismiss me now, sir?” 

“T’ll drop you overboard.” 

“The men wanted those spuds very 
badly—and I’ve had my head turned 
ever since—you know!” 

“ Will you be quiet !” 

Paddy smiled. 

“Tf I followed my inclination,” said the 
“Grey Wolf,” slowly, ‘“ I’d tie a round shot 
to your feet, and put you overboard. If 
I did my duty, I should send you off at 
the double! - As it is, I can’t be hard on 
a lady! Tl look over it this time, but I 
trust on future occasions you’ll be more 
careful in your steering, and that you 
won’t give promiscuous leave to thirsty 
blue-jackets when they want to buy 
‘spuds.’ Slackness never did make smart 
officers—and I like my officers to be 
smart. They also ought to be careful not 
to tackle their Captain at masked balls, 
though your domino has saved you. 
Now go!” 

“Thank you, sir,” said Marsh of the 
Dacoit ; and he went. 

After his departure, the “Grey Wolf” 
leaned back in his chair, and shouted. 
“Well, if this isn’t the funniest thing I’ve 
ever heard,” he thought. “To think how 
the little beast took me in! It’s too 
delicious! Won't they have a joke 
against me! And my curiosity was 
really piqued. Well, I’m glad I was able 
to let him off—I like the youngster—and 


” 
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I also owe him a debt of gratitude for a 
new sensation. If all women were so 
difficile! Ah! well.” 


Paddy simply fell into the gun-room, 
where an anxious crowd was awaiting him. 

“ Well, well,” they chorused, “ how did 
it go off?” 
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“ Splendidly—he took it magnificently! 
He’s a ripper—you chaps—a ripper, and 
I only hope when he hoists his flag that I 
shall serve under him. I’m not going to 
be so beastly slack in future, either; one 
wants to be smart with a ripper like that!” 

And so ended the Captain’s dilemma. 





WANDERINGS IN 


BOOKLAND. 


BY RICHARD LE GALLIENNE, 


* NCE a year, as all re- 
* viewers know, the pub- 
lishing industry takes a 
two months’ nap. Gorged with 
their gains, and swollen with 
the blood of authors, the great publishers 
sleepthesleep of the boa and the anaconda, 
and during July and August no one pub- 
lishes, no one sells, and no one buys. Day 
after day the bookseller sits dozing in his 
shop like an Arab merchant in front of his 
bazaar. Ostensibly his business is being 
carried on as usual, his shutters are taken 
down each morning and put up each 
evening, and occasionally his shop door 
clicks and the alarm-bell arouses him, 
yawningly, and somewhat resentfully, to 
sell a sixpenny manual or a penny classic 
to some unseasonable enthusiast of learn- 
ing. Fancy anyone being so incon- 
siderate as to want to buy a book in the 
dead season ! 

For the reviewer this dead season is at 
once an embarrassment and a refreshment 
—an embarrassment because it compels 
him to make the bricks of his causeries and 
hiscolumns on the smallest supply of straw, 
and a refreshment because the shower of 
parcels clamouring for immediate notice 
has temporarily ceased, and for this short 
breathing-space he may do a little reading 
on his own account, and visit the un- 
frequented shelf to which so often and so 
vainly through the preceding months he 
has turned his wistful hard-worked eyes— 
that is, of course, if he is one of those 
reviewers who take their holidays on the 
principle of the Cockney ’bus-driver, who 
spends his, we are told, on the knife-board 
of a friend’s omnibus, finding a sufficient 
change in being driven where he is 


accustomed to drive. I’m afraid I must 
plead guilty to being one of these, and this 
year Messrs. Longmans have given me 
the opportunity of uniting work and play 
by sending out for review an almost com- 
plete reissue of Mr. William Morris’s 
poetical works, in verse and prose. Thus 
I have spent my holiday in reading again 
my favourite stories in Zhe Earthly Para- 
dise and revisiting the most flowery plots 
in The Life and Death of Jason, and some 
others of the many heart-remembered 
books with which Mr. Morris has so long 
enriched us. What an astonishing mass 
of beautiful work these volumes contain. 
Perhaps no other poet, except Spenser, 
has united so great a productiveness, 
with so uniform an exquisiteness of 
quality. Such dream-stuff is usually sold 
us by the troy-weight of small and liberally 
leaded volumes, but Mr. Morris is so 
generously gifted with creative energy that 
he can afford to sell his honeycomb 
by the pound. I know no set of books 
that gives such a sense of richness to a 
shelf as a set of Mr. Morris. His work 
is an earthly paradise in itself. -It is our 
great palace of poet’s poetry—and yet, if 
one may judge from the number of 
editions, it has not been found caviare 
to the general reader. The first two 
volumes of Zhe Earthly Paradise are in 
their ninth editions, and the third and 
fourth in their seventh, while Zhe Zi 
and Death of Jason is in its eighth. 
And Jason is one of the longest narrative 
poems in the language, running to 376 
pages, and containing upwards of ten 
thousand lines! Mr. Lang once de- 
clared that “To read long poems life’s too 
short,” but here evidently the facts are 
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against him. Yet the most eager lover 
of poetry might well feel daunted brought 
face to face with ten thousand heroic 
couplets. When, however, he has once 
made a start how soon are his ears en- 
slaved by their dreamy magic of cadence, 
and his eyes filled with the rich colour 
and the warm beauty of the pictures— 
so clear and yet so evidently seen ina 
dream. Who can forget this wonderful 
description of Medea’s stealing from her 
palace at midnight to perform her incan- 
tations in the dark woodland : 


‘* But when all hushed and still the palace grew 

She put her gold robes off, and on her drew 

A dusky gown, and with a wallet small 

And cutting wood-knife girt herself withal, 

And from her dainty chamber softly passed 

Through stairs and corridors, until at last 

She came down to a gilded watergate, 

Which with a golden key she opened straight, 

And swiftly stept into a little boat, 

And, pushing off from shore, began to float 

Adown the stream, and with her tender hands 

And half-bared arms, the wonder of all lands, 

Rowed strongly through the starlit gusty night 

As though she knew the watery way aright. 

So, from the city streets being gone apace, 

Turning the boat’s head, did she near a space 

Where by the water’s edge a thick yew wood 

Made a black blot on the dim gleaming flood ; 

But when ske reached it, dropping either oar 

Upon the grassy bank, she leapt ashore 

And to a yew-bough made the boat’s head fast. 

Then here and there quick glances round she cast 

And listened, lest some wanderer should be nigh. 

Then by the river’s side she tremblingly 

Undid the bands that bound her yellow hair 

And iet it float about her, and made bare 

Her shoulder and right arm, and, kneeling down, 

Drew off her shoes, and girded up her gown, 

And in the river washed her silver feet 

And trembling hands ; then turned about to meet 

The yew-wood’s darkness, gross and palpable, 

As though she made for some place known full 
well.” 


And again, her incantations over, this 
description of her stealthy return down 
stream, with its lovely picture of dawn : 


** Nor heeded she that by the river-side 

Still lay her golden shoes, a goodly prize 

To some rough fisher in whose sleepy eyes 

They first should shine, the while he drew his net 
Against the yew wood of the Goddess set. 


But she, swept onward by the hurrying stream, 

Down in the east beheld a doubtful gleam 

That told of dawn, so bent unto the oar 

In terror lest her folk should wake before 

Her will was wrought ; nor failed she now to hear 

From neighbouring homesteads shrilly notes and 
clear 

Of waking cocks, and twittering from the sedge 

Of restless birds above the river’s edge ; 

And when she drew between the city walls, 

She heard the hollow sound of rare footfalls 

From men who needs must wake for that or this 

While upon sleepers gathered dreams of bliss, 

O’er great distress at ending of the night, 

And grey things coloured with the gathering light. 

So ’gainst the watergate soft slid her prow, 

And though nigh breathless, scarcely dared she 
now 

To wait to moor her shallop to the stone, 

Which yet she dared not leave ; so this being done, 

Swiftly by passages and stairs she ran, 

Trembling and pale, though not yet seen by man, 

Until to Jason’s chamber door she came.” 


In these passages one is struck, as we 
are in all the work of the Pre-Raphaelite 
school, of which Mr. Morris has been, 
after Rossetti, the most important figure, 
by the continuation of an exceptional 


realism of detail, with a curious unreality 


of atmosphere. Pre-Raphaelite realism is 
the realism of dreams, the exactitude with 
which everything is outlined resembles the 
spectral clearness of objects seen by moon- 
light, or in the stronger light of dawn. 
Then the rich texture of the verse, the 
warm colour, the sensuous cadence, the 
incommunicable sweetness and glamour, 
the indefinable smoulder of scented fire 
from end to end—over-honeyed, over- 
dreamy, no doubt for some tastes! But 
for those, as Lincoln said, who like the 
kind of thing, how supremely and 
uniquely is Jason the kind of thing they 
like ! 

Scattered here and there amid the 
narrative, and cunningly saving it from 
monotony, occur some of the most per- 
fect of those lyrics in octo-syllabic coup- 
lets, whose exquisite lyrical subtlety are 
only to be matched among those simple- 
subtle lyrics similarly set here and there 
in Tennyson’s longer poems. Here is a 
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song which the nymphs who first sang 
it could (with truth to literary history) 
declare “‘a sweet song sung not yet to 
any man”: 
**T know a little garden-close 

Set thick with lily and red rose, 

Where I would wander if I might 

From dewy dawn to dewy night, 

And have one with me wandering. 

And though within it no birds sing, 

And though no pillared house is there, 

And though the apple boughs are bare 

Of fruit and blossom, would to God, 

Her feet upon the green grass trod, 

And I beheld them as before. 

There comes a murmur from the shore, 

And in the place two fair streams are 

Drawn from the marble hills afar, 

Drawn down unto the restless sea ; 

The hills whose flowers ne’er fed the bee, 

The shore no ship has ever seen, 

Still beaten by the billows green, 

Whose murmur comes unceasingly 

Unto the place for which I cry.” 


Nor can I resist further quotation of this 
song with which Orpheus cheers the Ar- 
gonauts at their oars, as they turn home- 
wards with the Golden Fleece: 


**O surely now the fisherman 
Draws homeward through the water wan 
Across the bay we know so well, 
And in the sheltered chalky dell 
The shepherd stirs ; and now afield 
They-drive the team with white wand peeled, 
Muttering across the barley-bread 
At daily toil and dreary-head. 

And midst them all, perchance, my love 
Is waking, and doth gently move 
And stretch her soft arms out to me, 
Forgetting thousand leagues of sea ; 
And now her body I behold, 
Unhidden but by hair of gold, 
And now the silver waters kiss 
The crown of all delight and bliss. 
And now I see her bind her hair 
And do upon her raiment fair, 
And now before the altar stand, 
With incense in her outstretched hand, 
To supplicate the Gods for me ; 
Ah, one day landing from the sea, 
Amid the maidens shall I hear 
Iler voice in praise, and see her near, 
Holding the gold-wrapt laurel crown 
*Midst of the shouting, wondering town.” 


What has been said of Jason applies 
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generally to Zhe Earthly Paradise, to 
which great poetical tapestry it essentially 
belongs, though its dramatis persona are, 
I think, more vitalised than the dreamy 
shadows which people the longer poem. 
In this shadowiness of realisation Mr. 
Morris is obviously quite another from his 
master, Chaucer, for he has no touch of 
Chaucer’s power of character-creation, 
though his other gift of narrative he has 
inherited in no small degree. The poet 
he more resembles is Spenser. He is a 
sort of Spenser with the glow and colour 
of Keats. But there is one poem, perhaps 
his greatest, to which this hardly applies, 
the splendidly forceful Sigurd the Vol- 
sung, a masterly version of the famous 
myth, and, indeed, largely derived from 
the Volsunga Saga. To the vigour and 
dramatic power of the book quotation 
can do little justice, as its most striking 
effects are cumulative, as in the splendid 
battle descriptions, and in such a scene 
as the haunting death of King Gunnar. 
Of the strong movement of the verse, the 
opening lines will give some idea, though 
even here quotation is like bringing one 
wave to convey the idea of an ocean: 


‘*There was a dwelling of Kings ere the world 
was waxen old ; 

Dukes were the door-wards there, and the roofs 
were thatched with gold ; 

Earls were the wrights that wrought it, and silver 
nailed its doors ; 

Earls’ wives were the weaving-women, queens’ 
daughters strewed its floors, : 

And the masters of its song-craft were the 
mightiest men that cast 

The sails of the storm of battle adown the bicker- 
ing blast. 

There dwelt men merry-hearted, and in hope ex- 
ceeding great 

Met the good days and the evil as they went the 
way of fate ; 

There the gods were unforgotten, yea, whiles they 
walked with men, 

Though e’en in that world’s beginning rose a 
murmur now and again 

Of the midward time and the fading and the 
last of the latter days 

And the entering in of the terror, and the death of 
the People’s Praise.” ; 
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In addition to his poetry Mr. Morris’s 
prose romances are rapidly making a large 
body of work in themselves. They have 
not yet been adequately appreciated, their 
deliberately archaised English being a 
stumbling-block to many readers—though 
there are others who consider it, and I 
think rightly, an admirable and often 
beautiful medium for the stories Mr. 
Morris had to tell. It is to be found at 
its best in Zhe Wood beyond the World 
and in Mews from Nowhere, two of the 
loveliest fairy-tales ever written. In ad- 
dition to all this vast production, Mr. 
Morris has found time to throw himself 
heart and soul into the propagandism of 
Socialism, and his complete writings in- 
clude many fervent contributions to the 
literature of unpractical politics. He has 
written some Socialist ‘‘ chants,” but here 
for the first time his inspiration has failed 
him. And this is to take no account of 
“ Morris & Co.” and all thé beauty they 
have brought to our common everyday 
life, or the Kelmscott Press, a hobby 
which would have sufficed for the life- 
work of men less energetic than this most 
industrious “idle singer of an empty day.” 

The only other considerable interest of 
this dead season is a poetical interest also, 
a new volume of verses by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, entitled Songs of Travel. These, 
as Stevenson himself suggested, form an 
addition to Underwoods, and an addition 
exceedingly welcome. Indeed, I think 
these new verses are almost better than 
any that have preceded them. The volume 
is particularly rich in those simple four- 
line-verse lyrics, the art of which Steven- 
son seemed to have recaptured. Here is 
a charming example :— 


‘* She rested by the Broken Brook, 
She drank of Weary Well, 
She moved beyond my lingering look, 
Ah, whither none can tell ! 


*€ She came, she went. In other lands, 
Perchance in fairer skies, 
Her hands shall cling with other hands, 
Her eyes to other eyes. 
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** She vanished. ' In the sounding town, 
Will she remember too? 
Will she recall the eyes of brown 
As I recall the blue ?” 


So good, indeed, are these verses that 
one almost wonders whether if Stevenson 
had lived he might not have developed 
his poetical gift to a perfection equal to 
that of his prose. For his art of prose, it 
will be remembered, was deliberately de- 
veloped, and so great and rare was Steven- 
son’s power of artistic adaptability, that I 
am inclined to think that he could, by 
taking thought, have made himself as fine 
a poet in verse as he had made himself in 
prose. ‘That the poetry in his verse is not 
merely “essential,” but inheres in the 
form itself as well as in the spirit which 
animates it, the subtle rhythmic charm of 
the regularly irregular metre in the follow- 
ing beautiful poem is sufficient to prove : 

‘* In the highlands, in the country places, 

Where the old plain men have rosy faces, 

And the young fair maidens 

Quict eyes ; 

Where essential silence cheers and blesses, 

And for ever in the hill-recesses 

Her more lovely music 

Broods and dies. 


**O to mount again where erst I haunted ; 
Whfre the old red hills are bird-enchanted ; 
And the low green meadows 
Bright with sward ; 

And when even dies, the million-tinted, 

And the night has come, and planets glinted, 
Lo! the valley hollow 

Lam p-bestarred ! 


**O to dream, O to awake and wander 
There, and with delight to take and render, 
Through the trance of silence, 
Quiet breath ; 
Lo ! for there, among the flowers and grasses, 
Only the mightier movement sounds and passes 
Only winds and rivers, 
Life and death,” 


There has been a great: dearth of good 
prose, even in the form of fiction. The 
only notable book of stories I have come 
across is the Hon. Mrs. Henniker’s Jn 
Scarlet and Grey (Lane), which has the 
distinction of including one story, “The 
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Spectre of the Real,” written in collabora- 
tion by Mrs. Henniker and Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. This story, however, is far from 
being the best in the book. Indeed, I 
am inclined to think it the worst. Evi- 
dently collaboration does not suit the 
gifts of either writer, and Mrs. Henniker’s 
own stories prove her more than clever 
enough to stand alone—but that, of 
course, has been proved before this 
volume. 

Her opening story, “The Heart of 
the Colour-Sergeant,” is a charming 
bit of romance, which, though neither 
very striking nor original in theme, has 
the merit of convincing and touching the 
heart—the first business of a story-teller ; 
whereas “ Bad and Worthless” is a har- 
rowing bit of ironical realism, and “A 
Successful Intrusion,” perhaps the best of 
all, an exceedingly bright bit of comedy 
and character study. With her literary 
gifts, her wide knowledge of the world, 
and her sympathetic way of looking at it, 
Mrs. Henniker ought to go far. 

Mr. William Platt has published (this 
time without a publisher) another of his 
odd tantalising books, books shot through 
with gleams of genius, drowned too often 
in seas of pathos. Do we Live? Do we 
Love? is Mr. Platt’s suggestive title, and 
he answers the questions in his own 
spasmodic way, in a curious mélange of 
prose sketches, verse snatches, and bars 
of music. For many Mr. Platt harps too 
constantly on a theme which seems a 
mono-mania with him, the holiness of 
the physical, the purity of sex, and the 
necessity of high passion—or none—in 


sexual relationships. Too often his 
enthusiasm lands him in crudities and 
absurdities, but of the noble quality of 
that enthusiasm, and of the frequent 
beauty and always volcanic force of 
its expression, no one who reads him 
with a fair mind can have a moment’s 
doubt. In this new volume the prose 
hardly reaches the high level of his former 
books, but one is more than compensated 
for this by the great improvement observ- 
able in the verse, in which one ventures 
to see a tendency towards a greater 
control over, and therefore effectiveness 
of form than has before been perceivable 
in Mr. Platt’s work. I have but space 
here to quote this lovely “ Death-Song 
over a Sweetheart Wife”: 


** Thou art dead who lived so well ; 
Thou art dead ; but who can tell 
Of the wondrous blood of thee, 
Prolonged by thy fertility? 
Through the veins of each sweet child 
Runs a flood as undefiled 
As mountain-torrent that with leaps 
Flies laughing down the rocky steeps ; 
Thus down the deep eternity 
Goes bravely the sweet blood of thee ; 
A million years it will outrun, 
Nor then will thy rich heart be done !” 


One of Mr. Platt’s great masters, John 
Ford, master of strangely crooning dirges, 
would not have disdained this song, which 
is perhaps alone among Mr. Platt’s verse 
in being flawless in its perfect simplicity. 
Such a poem covers a multitude of 
literary offences, and the man who writes 
it can afford to ignore the neglect of the 
supercilious critical person. 
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THE HORRORS OF LONDON. 


BY ALLEN UPWARD, 


ILLUSTRATED BY ERNEST GOODWIN, 


IX.—TuHeE BANK OF ENGLAND. 


- “ee HERE is no poetry about the 


Bank of England. It makes 
no appeal to your higher 
nature. You gather this from 
the outside. This Bank is the ugliest 
building in London. 

The power of money has been strikingly 
demonstrated in this matter. It was no 
easy task to create a structure which 
should be uglier than the National 
Gallery, and the Monument, and Euston 
Station. But the builders of this Bank 
did not shrink from the gigantic enter- 
prise, and nobly have they been re- 
warded. 

The artifice adopted by the architect 
was simplicity itself. He planned his 
building so as to have four streets round 
it. In this way it is possible to see more 
of it than of any other building, and 
its hideousness is thus firmly impressed 
upon the mind. To walk once round 
this Bank destroys the appetite and 
freezes the laugh upon the lips. To walk 
round it twice unhinges the reason, and 
drives the victim to suicide or the Under- 
ground. 

The policy of the directors in all this 
is easily understood. Their object, of 
course, was to deter burglars who might 
be tempted to raid the treasures stored 
within. Hence they sought to erect an 
edifice, the mere aspect of which would 
paralyse the energies of the robber afar 
off, and render him incapable of carrying 
out his purpose. Their cunning plot has 
triumphed. No statistics have been pre- 
served of the number of burglars rendered 
hors de combat by this infernal con- 


trivance, but all the authorities are agreed 
that it must be very large. On a fine 
summer night burglars may be seen as 
thick as flies clinging to the railings 
opposite in a state of suspended anima- 
tion, with their tools scattered on the 
pavement. The police pity them, and 
pass on; and in the early morning their 
friends come reverently and carry them 
away. 

No more striking instance of the force 
of habit has ever been adduced than the 
fact that the employees of the Bank are 
able to come and go every day with seem- 
ing impunity. But even these men, 
hardened as they are by long use, adopt 
precautions in approaching the place. 
They usually drive up in omnibuses, from 
which they alight at the entrance, and 
then shut their eyes and bolt in. In this 
way many of them are said to have 
attained to a green old age. 

The inside of the Bank does not come 
up to the expectations raised by the out- 
side. In this the directors have taken a 
hint from the travelling showmen, who 
attract customers by covering the front of 
their caravans with superb pictures of 
tigers devouring beautiful women, where- 
as nothing of the sort is occurring within. 
In the same way when you have braved 
the architectural terrors on the exterior of 
this Bank, you find inside nothing worse 
than the ordinary cashier. 

But the directors know well the gulli- 
bility of mankind. It is on this that they 
prosper. For years their chief business 
has consisted in the manufacture of their 
so-called notes—worthless pieces of paper 
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which they contrive to pass off upon the 
public at rates which would be considered 
extravagant for postage stamps. Up to 
now they have been doing a roaring 
trade, but these inflated prices cannot 
last. On the day when the inevitable 
slump in bank-notes takes place there 
will be a bitter awakening for the deluded 
holders. 

It would be well if those who run this 
Bank showed a little more modesty about 
their ill-gotten gains. But from the mo- 
ment you pass inside their doors they do 
nothing but flaunt their money in your 
face. They leave huge heaps of gold 
and silver lying about in every direction, 
and pretend they have forgotten them. 
They shake up half-crowns in trays, like 
children, for the sake of hearing them 
rattle, and dash down bags of sovereigns 
in front of you to make you jump. 

«ind yet these people have nothing 
really to be proud of. Their methods 
are old-fashioned in the extreme. It is 
extraordinary that other firms do not take 
up the same line of business, and cut 
them out with a better class article. A 
bank-note produced by the photogravure 
process would take away a lot of their 
trade. A good line in coloured notes 
would bankrupt them in a week. The 
public are sick of these black and white 
things. A scented bank-note in blue and 
crimson, with a picture of a little girl and 
a big dog in one corner, would be simply 
fought for. ' 

The fact is, the proprietors of this Bank 
make their money so easily that they do 
not even trouble to pick up profits which 
are within their reach. It has never even 
occurred to them that their notes would 
be as good a medium for advertisements 
as the tram-tickets. 

If they are too proud to make money 
in this way, they might at least consult 
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the wants of their customers by printing 
a table of cab fares, or a guide to the 
Underground Railway, on the backs. 
Something of that sort would make these 
bank-notes really useful. It might be too 
much to ask the Bank people to stamp 
them with crotchet patterns, but even a 
little light literature would be better than 
nothing. Some chatty science para- 
graphs, or a few well-selected conun- 
drums, would popularise these publica- 
tions, and might serve to introduce them 
into many a cottage home where they 
are not at present to be found. 

‘The directors, it is true, claim certain 
advantages for their notes, of a more or 
less trivial kind. They are said to be 
popular as cigar-lights among a limited 
class. It is generally admitted that they 
make a good bait for pike. But even 
here these people show their usual lack 
of enterprise, and have not had the sense 
to set up on their counter a stuffed pike 
in a glass case, with a half-chewed note 
in his mouth, and a label :—‘“ PikE, 20 
lbs., caught with our favourite £20 note. 
A large assortment of these notes always 
in stock.” Such persons do not deserve 
to have a trade. 

It_is the same with them all round. 
They are too lazy to solicit advertise- 
ments, and too dull to advertise them- 
selves. They issue no cards and employ 
no travellers, but just jog on in their same 
old sleepy William and Mary way. If 
people want their notes they can have 
them; if not they can leave them 
alone. Those are their principl Some 
time, no doubt, they will Niet to 
take down the shutters one morning, the 
cashiers will slumber with their heads pil- 
lowed on dusty sacks of gold, the spiders 
will weave their webs across the entrance, 
and the once-sought-for notes will be sold 
for their weight in cowrie-shells. 









LETTERS TO CLORINDA.* 


JY DEAR CLORINDA,—In my 
last letter I talked about 
the inability of Zola and 
some other writers to see 
human nature as a whole. 

Such see only one surface of man, forgetting 
that he is a many-sided figure. I thought 
of this the other day, as, taking up Flami- 
marion’s Astrology for an hour, I opened 
the book by chance at the following 
eloquent passage : 

“ Behold a little globe whirling in the 
infinite void. Round this globule vege- 
tate one thousand four hundred and fifty 
millions of so-called reasonable beings 
who know not whence they come nor 
whither they go, each of them, moreover, 
born to die very soon; and this poor 
humanity has resolved the problem, not 
of living happily in the light of nature, but 
of suffering constantly both in body and 
mind. It does not emerge from its native 
ignorance, it does not rise to the intel- 
lectual pleasures of Art and Science, but 
torments itself perpetually with chimerical 
ambitions. Strange social organisation ! 

“When men know something of the 
earth, and understand the modest position 
of our planet in infinity ; when they appre- 
ciate better the grandeur and the beauty of 
nature, they will be fools no longer. They 
will live in peace, in the fertile study of 
Truth, in the contemplation of the Beauti- 
ful, in the practice of good, in the pro- 
gressive development of the reason, and 
in the noble exercise of the higher facul- 
ties of intelligence.” 

Now, to enable me to speak about the 
one man with whose thoughts and opinions 
I am most conversant, and concerning the 
workings of whose mind I possess, if not 
knowledge, at all events some insight, let 


me be personal. ll the reflections that 
prompted Flammarion in writing this pas- 
sage have been my reflections. Of the 
details of the science of astronomy he is 
a Master, I only an unpromising pupil in 
the first class. But the thoughts that 
come to one upon the contemplation of 
the subject are the property of every 
thinking man. Often of a night have I 
dragged my eyes away from the sky, lest, 
looking at the stars longer, I should unfit 
myself to be a human citizen. In face of 
these eternities, our moment’s life appears 
so utterly insignificant as to be hardly 
worth the living. Contemplating the fact 
that the earth is but an infinitesimal por- 
tion of an equally infinitesimal system, 
hastening to an unknown end, through an 
eternity of space, it seems somewhat un- 
necessary to shave oneself, and to pul: 
on one’s socks. To the man wrestling 
with the idea that he is one atom among 
millions, existing for a few years upon a 
star that is in itself but one of a system of 
stars that has no boundary, no beginning, 
and no end ; that has existed from ail time, 
that will exist to all time, that was never 
created, that can never disappear—to the 
man trying to grasp the fact that, were he 
to find himself upon the farthest star of 
all the heavens, he would still see stars 
beyond him, as far before him as the earth 
would be behind him ; that travelling thus 
through all eternity he would still find 
these suns, these vast worlds, stretching 
in endless vistas before him, that beyond 
them there is nothing, for they continue 
always, the sound of the dinner-bell is apt 
to appear somewhat unimportant. 

I admit the littleness of human life, 
the futilit. -. all our strivings and our 
strainings, and yet, were the drums to 


* Copyright, 1896, by Jerome K. Jerome, in the United States of Ames ica. 
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beat round Chelsea Barracks, and the 
torn standards to flutter down the roaring 
sireets on their way to Plymouth or to 
Portsmouth, my blood would tingle in my 
veins, and though I might not voice it, I 
should be cheering in my heart as madly 
as any thoughtless brat, clinging to the 
railings and waving his dirty cap. 

Now, I cannot stand alone; there must 
be many men as foolish as myself. We 
know our lives are but as a spark in the 
night. We know we are such stuff as 
dreams are made of, that men and nations 
pass away, and leave not a wrack behind. 
Of what use is all our mad striving, our pas- 
sionate desire? Will it matter to the ages 
whether, once upon a time, the Union 
Jack or the Tricolor waved over the bat- 
tlements of Badajoz? Yet we poured our 
blood like water into its ditches to decide 
the question. Will it matter in the days 
when the glacial period shall have come 
again to clothe the earth with silence, 
whose foot first trod the Pole? Yet 
generation after generation we draw 
nearer to it, marking the roadway with 
the milestones of our whitening bones. 
So very soon the worms come to us. 
Does it really matter much whether we 
love or hate, whether we live or die? 
Yet the hot blood rushes through our 
veins, we wear out heart and brain for 
shadowy hopes that ever melt away as we 
press forward. And so it will be to the 
end. 

Is it not better that it should be so? 
Imagine a reasoning ant standing upon the 
ant-hill, and calling to its brother ants: 
“Of what use is our delving and our 
hoarding? This little hill of ours is not 
the world, it is only a mound in a man’s 
garden. The gardener’s spade will soon 
crush us. The garden roller is at hand ; 
soon it will pass over us, and our city will 
be no more. Let us cease our toiling.” 
But the ant does not listen toreason. He 


has his instincts and his passions, and - 


their guidance he follows. Mr. Vells in 
his Zime Machine pictured a period when 
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mankind had conquered nature. There 
was no need for further effort; men did 
not struggle. They sat down in peace, 
and enjoyed the fruits, won for them by 
the labour of former generations. But 
freed from the necessity of strife, the 
muscles of the brain and body languished. 
The human race was defeated by its own 
victory. Man grew weak and powerless 
to act or think, and so humanity died out. 

I remember when a boy the greatest 
terror I had was of heaven—as pictured 
for me by the good folks round about me. 
I was told that if I were a good lad, kept 
my hands clean, and did not tease the 
cat, I would probably, when I died, go to 
a place where all day long I would sit 
still and sing hymns. There was to be no 
breakfast and no dinner, no tea and no 
supper. One old lady cheered me a little 
by a hint that the monotony might be 
broken by a little manna, but the idea of 
everlasting manna palled upon me, and 
my suggestions concerning the possibili- 
ties of sherbet or jumbles were scouted 
as irreverent. There would be no school, 
but also there would be no cricket 
and no sliding. I should feel no desire, 
so I was assured, to do another angel’s 
“‘dags” by walking in the heavenly 
gutters. My only joy would be to sing. 

“Shall we start singing the moment we 
get up in the morning ?” I asked. 

“There won’t be any morning,” was the 
answer. “There will be no day and no 
night. It willall be one long day without 
end.” 

“Then shall we always be singing ?” I 
persisted. 

“Yes, you will be so happy you will 
always want to sing.” 

“ Shan’t I ever get tired ?” 

“No, you will never get tired, and you 
will never get sleepy or hungry or thirsty.” 

‘And does it go on like that for ever ?” 

“ Yes, for ever and ever.” 

** Will it go on for a million years ?” 

“Yes, a million years, and then another 
million years, and then another million 

2E2 
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years after that. There will never be any 
end.” 

I can remember to this day the agony 
in which I used to lie awake and think of 
this endless heaven. There was no escape 
from it. IfI killed myself, I should only 
get there all the sooner, and if I was bad, 
I should go to the other place, but that 
went on for ever and everalso. I think 
good people would not talk to children 
about eternity if they knew what misery 
they were inflicting. 

M. Flammarion imagines that if men 
only studied astronomy, human passions 
would die out. M. Flammarion forgets 
who planted human passions in the human 
heart. Poor mankind can think reason- 
ably, but he acts unreasonably. We for- 
get that man hangs between two forces. 
The voice of reason whispers to him 
“Live reasonably and soberly; a few 
years are all your life. Enjoy yourself 
and be happy, and let others enjoy them- 
selves. Eat the fruits of the earth while 
you are here ; live and love, it will soon 
be over.” But a more commanding voice, 
utterly unreasonable, cries, “ March, fight 
and bleed and die for no reason whatever. 
Strive with sweating brow and aching heart 
for the unreasonable.” And the second 
voice will be obeyed. Why do we do these 
things? There is no answer. It is the 
question in another form, “Why do we 
live?” Why each morning do we get up 
and wash and dress ourselves, to undress 
ourselves each night and go to sleep 
again? Why do we work merely to earn 
money to buy food, and eat food so as to 
gain strength that we may work? Why 
do we love, merely in the end to say 
good-bye to one another, and pass away 
into the eternal space where we may 
never meet again? Why do we labour 
to bring children into the world that they 
may die and be buried? Why do we 
live ? 

From the earliest dawn of thought we 
have been asking ourselves that one ques- 
tion, that Tennyson put into rhyme: 


** Do we move ourselves, or are moved by an un- 
seen hand at a game?” 

Are we quite such independent creatures 
as we think, or are we working at some 
building we cannot see? When we look 
around, we find that every creature in 
Nature is labouring at a work that it 
knows not. The flower struggles up from 
seed-hood, draws the sweet sap from the 
ground, folds its petals each night and 
sleeps. Then love comes to it in some 
curious form, and it longs to mingle its pol- 
len with the pollen of some other flower. 
So it puts forth its gay blossoms, no doubt 
thinking the doing of this some clever idea 
of its own, and the wandering insect bears 
the message from seed-pod to seed-pod, 
and the seasons pass bringing with them 
the sunshine and the rain, till the flower 
withers, never having known the real 
purpose for which it lived, thinking the 
garden was made for it, not it for the 
garden. The coral insect dreams in its 
small soul, which is possibly its small 
stomach, of home and food; so it works 
and strives, deep down in the dark waters, 
never dreaming of the continents it is 
fashioning. 

Are we also labouring at some work too 
vast for us to perceive? Are our pas- 
sions and desires mere whips and traces, 
by the help of which we are driven? 
Any theory seems more hopeful than the 
thought that all our cager, fretful lives 
are but the turning of a useless prison 
crank. Looking back the little distance 
that our dim eyes are able to see into the 
past, what do we find ?’ Civilisation, built 
up with infinite care, swept aside and lost. 
Beliefs, for which men lived and died, 
proved to be mockeries, Greek art 
crushed to the dust by Gothic bludgeons, 
dreams of fraternity drowned in blood by 
a Napoleon. What is left to us but the 
hope that that work itself, not the result, 
is the real monument, that the mere 
effort is its own accomplishment ? 

Have you ever stood at a busy corner 
of some great city, watching its gangs of 
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men and women, driven by Necessity to 
taeir work? We talk of freedom; we are 
cnly slaves. My study windows, as you 
know, look down upon Hyde Park, and 
sometimes it amuses me to watch the 
epitome of human life that passes to and 
fo beneath. At the opening of the gates 
there creeps in the woman of the streets. 
Her pitiful work for the time being is 
ever; shivering in the chill dawn she 
passes to her brief rest. Next comes the 
labourer, hastening to his day’s work, with 
his tools upon his back. Then- the 
shop-boy and shop-girl, making love as 
they walk, not to waste time. After these 
the slaves of the desk and the warehouse, 
employers and employed, clerks and trades- 
men, solicitors and merchants, stock- 
brokers and judges, glorying in their free- 
dom and independence, thinking of the 
shocking days when men were slaves, 
driven by the whip ; looking anxiously at 
their watches from time to time, lest they 
be late; thinking of the money to be 
earned, the bills to be met, and the 
households to be maintained. Then fol- 


lows peace for a few moments, till begin 
to arrive the slaves of fashion, dressed 


and curled with infinite pains. They 
must be there at such and such an hour, _ 
they must sit in such and such a place, 
they must say such and such things to 
one another. From eleven to one they 
must balance a bicycle, and go up 
and down slowly from Hyde Park 
Corner to the Magazine and back: Or, if 
they be very independent spirits, they will 
substitute a horse for a bicycle, and trot. 
In the afternoon they must return again, 
and this time they must sit in a carriage, 
and smile and bow for an hour and a 
half, after which they may dine, and 
hasten off to be present at dreary func- 
tions that bore them intolerably. 

With the evening, come the slaves back 
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from their work, judges and barristers, 
conning over their briefs and notes, clerks 
and tradesmen, shop-boys and shop-girls, 
labourers and artisans. The day’s duty is 
done, they may rest till the next morn- 
ing. 

The daylight deepens into night, and 
there creep back the women of the 
streets ; their work is only just beginning. 
Like the shadows, they round the city’s 
days, the first to go, the last to come. So 
we all labour, driven by the whip of 
necessity, Nature’s slaves. If we do not 
do our work, she strikes us, only the pain 
of her whip we feel in the stomach, instead 
of on the back, and because of that, we 
call ourselves free men. A few here and 
there among us do remain free ; they are 
our tramps and outcasts. We well-behaved 
slaves shrink from them, for the wages of 
freedom in this world are vermin and a 
crust. We can only live lives worth living 
by joining the ranks of the slaves. 

We call it by another name, but it is 
slavery still, and it is better that it should 
be so. Some great work we know not of 
we hope we are accomplishing. I write, 
you nurse. I imagine in my foolish 
moments that I am expressing my own 
opinion. Iam only a voice—a drum, a 
tin-whistle, what you will, played by un- 
seen fingers. I stir the air with sound, for 
what purpose I knownot. You think you 
choose to nurse and doctor, because it is 
your will, your inclination. You were 
written down to do it before the solar 
system formed itself out of the dust of 
vanished worlds. So the universe whirls 
round, whirling us with it, and the science 
of astronomy, M. Flammarion, may set us 
thinking, but the tattoo of the distam 
drums is beating a mad march within our 
hearts. We must tramp. 

Yours ever, 
JeRoME K. JEROME. 























HOCKEY.—THE IDEAL. The game as it might be but for the rules. 
By Frank Gillett. 




















Four of your own side and none of your opponents have turned up. 
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On ermine Prestnes 

BY MRS. LYNN LINTON, W. L. ALDEN, PETT RIDGE, W. W. JACORS, AND G. B. BURGIN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LEWIS BAUMER. 

i teieeen Like most other things in life, the giving of presents is deter- 
says the giving of ™ined by the motive—the action being the unchanging mask, the 
presents is deter- motive, the words spoken through it. The conventional presents 
aon tla the demanded by society are of all things the most tiresome, the most 

heartless, the most inane. Those given for love and from the heart 
are the most delightful, both to the giver and the receiver. They are so many consoli- 
dated caresses—enduring words of love carved in marble or engraved in gold ; they are 
“reminders,” more lovely than the old tokens of changing stones and blossoming 
flowers, and they are as imperative as they are precious. If you love you must give. 
It is cause and effect, and a chain whereof the links are solidly attached. But when 
there is no love, and the presents have to be made because you have dined a certain 
number of times in so-and-so’s house, and have been generally included in the crowd 
thronging the staircase and stifling in the rooms, then the thing becomes a mere tax, 
and is paid no more cheerfully than other taxes. And modern present-giving has run 
into this kind of conventionalised stereotype. In olden days a valentine meant some 
amount of love or admiration for a girl, and was confined to a copy of verses or a 
painted allegory of bad art and veiled meaning. Then it began to take on itself the doubt- 
ful features of a present; and a valentine was no longer a letter, but a gift, and a gift 
made by a mere friendly acquaintance to another friendly acquaintance, when all that per- 
tained to this good Bishop-saint and his doves and loves was forgotten. Christmas 
presents, too, were once more intimate and more circumscribed than they are now. 
Once they touched only the family and the immediate dependents, now they stretch out 
into the farthest bounds of the circle, and the outlanders are brought into the citadel. 
Thus, what was once a pleasant little family party has now become a huge gregarious 
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kind of fair, wherein all sweetness and all meaning are hopelessly lost. So with 
vedding presents, the very name of which is enough to send a cold shiver down the 
back of the man or woman who is much in society. For the older you grow the more 
he weddings multiply, and your presents with them ; and the human heart having its 
‘ircumscribing limits, the less you care for the young 
yeople. Where you do care for them, and do love the 
‘ather and mother, the gifts you make are with the heart; 
yut the majority of wedding gifts are made from the 
pocket outward, and because “I must,” and not from the 
neart inward, and because “I love to do it.” Growl, 
however, as we may, this habit of present-giving is as old 
as human nature, and will survive all assaults made on it. 
In Homer and the Bible “ presents” form a large part 
of social observances ; and to our more fastidious ears the 
naiveté with which those gifts are demanded is the oddest 
part of the whole matter. The custom continues under 
various forms, and taxes, tithes, the corvée, Faster offer- 
ings, the queer heriots and fines paid to the lord of the 
manor, and things analogous, are all the commutation of 
the old “present,” such as the patriarchs took in their hands for propitiation, and such as 
Ulysses and Telemachus so calmly demanded as their due ere they took their departure. 
In the north long lingered, and still may be found, the ‘“‘penny wedding,” where each gues 
contributed something towards the housekeeping of the young people. We have only 
enlarged, gilded, beflowered, and befrilled that primitive custom in our grander lists— 
published with a flourish in the society papers ; for, like many great things, the habit 
of giving wedding presents has a somewhat mean origin ; and what is now the butterfly 
was once the worm. All of which goes to show the strong hold this habit of giving pre- 
sents has on human nature, and how impossible it would be to get rid of it. But we 
might regulate it better than we do; we might be less bound by that paralysing tie of 
convention than we are ; we might refrain where we have no love, to heap up where we 
have. Wemight remember more than we do that motive Cues create the worth or the 
valuelessness of action ; and that when we have no other motive than “I must” we 
degrade the recipient of our gift to the level of a pauper, and make that which should 
have been the sign of honour the seal of disgrace. 
* . * . ° 

The man mentioned in the Scriptures who gave his son a stone 
instead of a loaf of bread, has apparently served as a model for the 
average giver of presents for the last eighteen centuries. There is 
no doubt that the man’s gift was injudicious, for few small boys possess sufficient powers 
of digestion to digest a stone. The juvenile stomach draws the line at green apples 
and wedding-cuke, and the boy must be exceptionally hungry who will eat any stone 
that is harder than slate, or soapstone. The fault of the Scriptural father was his 
failure to give his son what the latter really wanted, and in this respect he has been 
sedulously imitated ever since. People who give presents seem to be utterly lacking 
in judgment. Those things which I don’t want, and which I can never use, are con- 
stantly given to me, but it is seldom indeed that anyone gives me anything that I desire. 
For example, friends insist upon giving me cigar-holders, though I never dream of 
using one ; but they fail to give me cigars to any noteworthy extent. Feminine cousins 
are perpetually giving me handkerchief-cases, which are utterly useless, except as re- 
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ceptacles for’ artificial flies. I once had an uncle who annually gave me a bootjack, 
oblivious of the fact that I never wear boots, and that it was impossible for any man to 
wear out one bootjack per year. So far as I can ascertain this is the experience of all 
my acquaintances. I knew one man who had a baby given to him by some generous 
person who modestly left it on his doorstep. He had at that time what a bagman 
would call a “full line of babies,” having four boys and seven girls, including two 
pairs of twins. Almost anything would have been more useful to him than a baby, 
and yet someone must go and give him what was only asecond grade of baby. I knew 
another man who detested tea, and one of his 
friends, who was in the tea trade, gave him 
every six months a tea-chest full of Wazzer- 
matter tea. I had an intimate friend who was 
the mildest-mannered man in the whole United 
States, and to this man were given, at different 
times and by different people, no less than 
seven revolvers. 

It is this total lack of judicious giving that 
makes the giving of presents little better than a 
nuisance. If you have many friends, and they 
give you many presents, your house gradually 
becomes filled with useless things that you dare not throw away, and that it would 
be outrageous to sell. I have been suffering for ten consecutive years from a 
chandelier given to me by an injudicious aunt (who fortunately never reads Zhe 
Jdler). Instead of lighting my dining-room, it casts a gloom over the entire house. 
I would gladly take it into the back-yard, and smash it with an axe, but of course that 
would never do. Unless I survive my well-meaning aunt I shall suffer from that 
chandelier during the rest of my life. There are times when I look at it and I say to 
myself that I devoutly hope that no one will ever again make mea present, which I 
need hardly say is reckless and unwise. The giving of presents would be an admir- 
able practice if the givers would confine their gifts to either money or cigars, two 
things which would always be welcome. Money is always a good thing to have, and 
so are good cigars, while it is always possible to bury bad cigars in the back-yard since 
the giver does not expect you to keepthem intact. But such is the perversity of man- 
kind that money and cigars are precisely the things that people do not give away. In 
the course of a long and eminently useful life, my admiring friends and relatives have 
given me only three boxes of cigars, all told: and not one shilling of money. They 
have preferred to give me hundreds of well-meant gifts that I do not want, and cannot 
get rid of. Some day there will arise a bold reformer who, on receiving some useless 
present, such as a tenth consecutive silver match-box, will have it apprized by a jeweller, 
and will then send it back to the giver with the announcement that he prefers to receive 
the worth of it in money. It will take a great deal of courage to begin this great reform, 
but until it is begun and carried through, the giving of presents will continue to be a 
source of annoyance and discontent. 

* * * * * 

I wish someone would send me a full and alphabetical list 
nyt a A to Z of the people who still give presents. I though the custom 
died out. had long since died out. Presents are, I know, still interchanged 

with relatives, and if a man has an inordinate number of aunts he 
has to keep a ledger in order that the business may be conducted properly. But in 
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regard to gifts, as in everything, they are lost illusions. For instance, I was always 
under the impression that when a man had written books he received countless 
tributes from anonymous admirers in the shape of handsome sets of Stevenson in 
first editions, or several brace of acceptable grouse, or noble salmon, or a few dozen of 
admirable Tokay. I had, too, a vague im- 
pression that ladies of title—not exactly Mar- 
chionesses you know, but nearly—and with 
otherwise rigid and haughty manners, unbent, 
so to speak, and confided in him, by scented 
missives, secrets of their innermost thoughts, 
and handsome sets of collar-studs. This, one 
regrets to find, is not, strictly speaking, the 
case. Cest dommage/ It would be so agree- 
able for the gifted author to receive these 
tributes, and he could always in acknowledg- 
ing them protect his dignity by saying that 
he was grateful, “ not so much for the intrinsic value of the gift as for the kindly spirit 
which prompted it. Believe me, my very dear sir, with my sincere thanks for your 
generous appreciation of my poor works, your obedient servant, (signed) Gifted Author.” 

An incident of this kind would be pleasing to all parties concerned, even to the di 
recipient, and one hopes it is only thoughtlessness on the part of readers that has pre- 
vented them from giving effect to it. As matters exist at present the only present that 
Mr. Gifted Author receives is an occasional letter from a lady who has a stall at a 
bazaar and who likes Mr. G. Author’s books so much although (as she says candidly) 
he is a perfect stranger, and will he send her several complete sets with his autograph 
and an original thought on each fly-leaf. If Mr. Author be a bachelor, this lady 
usually finishes her letter cheerily by hoping that Mrs. Author and all the dear little 
bairns (she has a pleasant style, the bazaar lady) are going well and strong. 

A manner of giving presents much favoured by promising young men of the day 
that is not without its advantages consists in bestowing Abstract Presents. Beg of 
the happy possessor of a birthday, or one of the leading characters in a marriage, to 
state exactly what they really require. What shall it be,eh? Gold watch or tiara of 
diamonds, or a house in Berkeley Square, or what? Come now! This brings a blush 
of gratificatiou to the cheek of the recipient and, after some coy hesitation, he declines 
to make a choice and gratefully leaves it open. And here it is that one has to use a 
good deal of care. A true artist in Abstract Presents does not drop the subject 
suddenly, as an amateur would ; he gradually diminishes his references to it, so gradually 
indeed that the other man feels ever burdened by a debt of gratitude and speaks of the 
Abstract Presenter with affection and regard. 

“A good fellow!” says the receiver of the Abstract Present with enthusiasm. 
* Open hearted, and as generous as the day.” 

“But, dear! He never really gave you that 

“Oh well! (Zxcusingly.) ‘It slipped his memory I expect.” 

“Seems to me he’s all talk. If it was my case, I should remind him.’ 

“ Wouldn’t do that,” says the receiver of the Abstract Present definitely. ‘ Wouldn’t 
do that for fifty thousand pounds. Wouldn’t like to hurt his feelings. I know he 
means well, and that’s good enough for me. Good, generous chap! One of the 


best !” 
There is this to be said for the Abstract Present, that with it the ghastly incident of 
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repeated gifts of a similar nature does not occur. Nearly every man of my acquaint- 
ance has a skeleton in the cupboard in the shape of a box containing several gross of 
plush tobacco-pouches of divers colours ; and there is a young married couple whose 
happiness has been marred and almost—the expression is not too strong —damned, by 
the unwilling possession of nineteen tall bamboo fern-stands. It is scarcely necessary 
to point out to intelligent minds that if these nineteen givers had contented themselves 
by merely promising each a bamboo fern-stand, all conflict would have been avoided 
and—this will be obvious to all present buyers—the initial outlay would have been less. 
As it is, the unhappy young owners of nineteen tall bamboo fern-stands will continue to 
be cool with each other until they have a fire. 


* * dl * * 


The habit of giving presents is, as a rule, not fraught with those 
Jacobs says some injurious consequences so common to other habits, and but few 
nae aa men have been known to ruin their constitution by going to excess 
thing. in this direction. Some of them, indeed, acquire it with difficulty, 
and it must be admitted that there is a marked improvement in 

health and spirits when they have broken themselves of it. 

At the present day the habit is largely fostered by the prevalence of birthdays and 
weddings ; two occasions upon which honest citizens wear themselves out prematurely 
by gazing into shop-windows in search of articles which look ten times their value. 

Some people never seem to hit upon the right thing. I know of one lady who 
always gave her husband, a singularly quiet man, a parcel of neckties on his birthday. 
“Tt brightens John up a bit,” she says, though nobody to look at John when the pre- 
sentation is made would think so. She is an authority on the latest tie, and John in- 
variably sets the fashion in his neighbourhood, it being no matter of consolation to him 
that nobody follows it. 

Young men are seldom fortunate in their presents to children of tender years. 
They always buy a gaudily painted article, and, desiring to do good by stealth, bestow 
it privately. Then they sit smiling complacently and waiting for some such remark as: 
“Oh, Mr. Blank, you spoil that child,” or “ Really now, you ave kind and thoughtful.” 
What they do hear when the infant, roused by communications from the interior to a 
due sense of its peril, comes from behind the curtains howling dismally, and looking 
like an Indian brave ready for the war-path, is different. 

There is generally a pleasant rivalry between engaged couples in the 1 matter of 
presents. Edwin gives a brooch, and Angelina responds with a pair of hand-worked 
slippers, which he wears by stealth. He gives a jewel-case, and she returns with a 
patent pipe full of internal complications invented to prevent any smoke getting into 
his mouth, or cigars which have the same hygienic quality without any complications 
whatever. By these means they obtain a knowledge of each other’s dispositions which 
enables them to marry with confidence. 

A little selection is always desirable on the part of the donor, and with this in 
mind many of them have cautiously taken soundings. “If you had a fairy-godmother,” 
said one of these in an affectedly careless tone of voice to the beautiful girl, “ what 
would you like her to give you?” The beautiful girl’s eyes became dreamy, and she 
seemed to sink gently into a hypnotic state from which he was about to arouse her, 
when he became conscious that she was speaking. “A bicycle,” she said slowly, 
“then a little tiny, tiny gold watch, then one or two really good rings, a bracelet, and— 
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and—wait a minute, let me think.” She paused, and he diu a little thinking on his 
own account. 

There are other people who put the question bluntly as to what the consignee would 
like, but in these cases it is considered advisable by experts to make a suggestion at 
the same time. A sort of financial finger-post with the figures 
plainly marked. 

Even commerce has not escaped from this habit of giving 
presents, and nowadays the lucky purchaser may have to lug 
home five pounds of tea under one arm, and a drawing-room 
clock, fortunately warranted to go in any position, under the other. 
Or the busy city man who has, under pressure from his’ guardian 
angel, purchased a few pounds of breakfast bacon, may be seen 
steering homewards with a couple of air-balls in leash, floating 
in the breeze, and disarranging by repeated knocks the pose of his 
hat. He consoles himself by thinking of the pleasure they will 
afford the children; but they are of the usual type, and after 
attracting much attention on his way through the city, fade 
gradually and yield up their last breath on his doorstep. 

The golden rule to be borne in mind with regard to presents 
is that the fewer you give the more they are appreciated. Also that much 
depends upon appearances, a patent mangle making a braver show than a diamond 
scarf-pin. 





* a * * * 


It is a very usual and useful custom. There are so many things 
of which we want to get rid, if we can only screw our courage Burgin considers 
to the giving point. When I was married, I found myself the rane gag 
proud recipient of sixteen salt-cellars. People seemed to have 
been under the impression that I was an Arab chief, and required them for travellers 
who claimed my hospitality in the desert. One man so far relented as to change three 
salt-cellars for an inkstand. This brought the inkstands up to five. We managed to 
get rid of the fifth inkstand by putting it in the spare room, with the result that our 
maiden aunt, on coming to stay with us, talked about our “profligate expenditure 
in inkstands” when we had omitted to provide her with curtains round the bed. She 
seemed to forget that there are individuals technically known as “ uncles,” who, on 
occasion, are quite as serviceable to humanity as maiden aunts. 

I knew a man who prided himself on his originality in the matter of giving presents. 
This originality took the form of fish-slices. ‘‘ Always serviceable,” he said, with modest 
pride. “No one else ever thinks of such a simple thing. People must eat fish, and 
there you are. I have their initials put on, and then they can’t swap them for anything 
else. I'll put B. on yours. The chances are against your knowing anyone whose 
name begins with a B. who is getting married, and they (the slices) will lose 
their freshness before you can give them away.” We expressed our admiration at his 
thoughtfulness, and informed him that we already had three sets. But he was not to 
be reasoned with. He had been accustomed to present fish-slices all his life and 
declined to give anything else. 

The initial mistake which all people make when giving presents is that they never 
sufficiently consider the wants of the recipient. If they like books, they give their 
friends books; if they like coal-scuttles, they give away coal-scuttles. We have all 
heard of the haunch of venison gift to Goldsmith, and the witty acknowledgment that 
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it was like giving him ruffles when wanting a shirt. Man’s career in this world is 
generally marked by three gifts—a christening mug, a wedding present, and a funeral 
wreath. The first encourages him to drink, the second’ to spend his evenings at 
home, and the third indicates that he need not trouble himself in future about those 
daily wants which make the sum of what we variously call our life, our career, our am- 
bitions. I find, on looking into my diary, a debtor and creditor account of presents 
for the year 1895: 
Dr, Cr, 
To fur-lined cloak for Aunt By realisation of vague expec- 


Sophia, in consequence of tations per legacy from Aunt 
vague expectations ... ——— ) =e | Sophia for mourning ring ... £3 3 0 


To family presents (various) at By family presents, six Christ- 
Christmas ~ .., one — es mas cards anda penwiper... £0 I 9 


Amount to debit ove oo Maye ‘3 


Children, however, unlike grown-up people, always know what they require, and 
generally get it. “If I wanted to treat you,” suggested a small boy to me as we passed 
a pastry-cook’s, “‘ what would you like me to give you?” I hesitated, 

overcome by this noble generosity in one so young. “ Because,” he 
continued, with the artless naiveté of childhood, “if you were going to 
give me anything, I should like six tarts, a couple of sausage rolls, and a 
few mrangs.” 

But the most genuine present of which I ever heard was that given to 
an American missionary friend of mine in Armenia, who cured a Kurdish 
chief of the stomach-ache. The chief was grateful. “What can I give 
you?” he asked my friend ; ‘I must make you a present.” My friend 
hesitated. “If you have a small carpet,” he said, dubiously, “ you might 
give it me to take back to America asa souvenir. ButI really don’t want 
anything.” The Kurd nodded and strode off. In two days he returned 

with a beautiful carpet worth about fifty pounds. My friend was aghast. “ No; this 
won't do at all,” he said, shaking his head decidedly. The Kurd thought that my 
friend fancied the carpet wasn’t valuable enough. “ What is a carpet when compared 
with pains in the stomach?” he said. Then he went away, raided another caravan, 
and returned with a carpet worth about a hundred pounds. My friend had to take 
this carpet lest the grateful chief should make a third raid. 

















